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What Others Think of Us 


HENRI C. OLINGER 


| i THE past issues of the Modern Language Journal we have presented 

most encouraging and inspiring testimonials from the leaders in many 
walks of American life. These were followed by statements from the friends 
of French, German, Italian and Spanish. It was logical that we should send 
copies of these to prominent educationists, curriculum-makers and textbook 
writers and ask these experts what provisions they would recommend for 
the improvement of the status and techniques of modern language teaching 
in the postwar education on the high school and college levels, in the light 
of the new attitude of the élite, the parent-teachers associations, and even 
the students themselves towards the practical, cultural and social values 
of our subject. 

It may be interesting to note here that the real leaders in American 
educational trends were quick to respond with frank, valuable and purpose- 
ful opinions and directives. To date, we have not received one negative or 
hostile response. We must confess, however, that certain authors of educa- 
tional pamphlets which were the most uncompromising in their recom- 
mendations against the inclusion of the modern languages in high school 
curricula are the very ones who have ignored our appeal for a frank and re- 
newed discussion of the language problem, although in each and every 
instance they were sent gentle reminders. But the fact remains that, by 
and large, the majority have come to recognize the importance of giving 
a large percentage of our high school and college students a real command 
of at least a second tongue for practical, vocational and cultural reasons. 


August 16, 1944 
My Derar PROFESSOR OLINGER: 

I am on sabbatical leave here in Carmel-by-the-Sea, and your letter of 
July 5 was forwarded to me somewhat belatedly. I am writing to you here- 
with at considerable length in reply to your request for my reaction to the 
postwar demands on modern foreign languages. My interest is, naturally, 
in the field of foreign languages at the high school level and I am writing 
in terms of that interest. 

I am quite in agreement with the point of view that any modern foreign 
language, if studied at all, should be studied to the point of facility in both 
oral and written use of the language. I do not agree that a larger proportion 
of high school students should “take” foreign languages than is now the 
case. I am convinced, however, that a larger proportion of the total sec- 
ondary school program of those who do “take” foreign language should be 
given to that language—or those languages. There is little defense for the 
common practice of requiring a minimum amount of foreign language study 
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merely as a prerequisite to high school graduation. The body of foreign 
language students at the high school level should be carefully selected in 
terms of prognostic tests, native ability, and the relation of a given foreign 
language thereto. The proportion of secondary school students now regis- 
tered in foreign language classes is high enough but not all the students in 
these classes should be there, and some students not in these classes should 
be there. Better selection and not increased numbers is the desideratum. 

The Pacific states have their own peculiar problem due to the self- 
evident post-war need for personnel trained in oriental and Latin-American 
languages. The conventional French, German, Italian, Portuguese offerings 
must, for these states, have added to, or substituted for them, Spanish, 
Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Hindustani, at the very least. The problem 
of communication with nations and peoples around the ‘Pacific Basin” 
is acute particularly in the states west of the Rocky Mountains. 

What the curriculum makers at the high school level can do about more 
extended and more functional study of modern foreign languages is a very 
complex and intricate problem. One very basic difficulty for secondary 
curriculum makers in modern foreign languages lies in college entrance 
and lower division requirements. It is, of course, an ‘‘easy out” to shift 
responsibility from one school level to another. But there is a real difficulty 
confronting secondary school teachers of foreign languages which does go 
back to the colleges and universities. In the last analysis, the objectives, 
the content, the teaching methods of elementary, intermediate and ad- 
vanced courses in modern foreign languages are very heavily weighted by 
college demands. The colleges and universities can do much toward ex- 
pansion of foreign language ability among our American youth if they will 
only be considerably less interested in “producing scholars in the field” and 
more interested in ways and means by which to make the field contribute 
to life in a modern society. 

Concretely, colleges and universities can, if they will, place equal em- 
phasis upon a speaking and a reading knowledge of foreign languages. Some 
colleges may well change the emphasis in their entrance and lower division 
requirements from ancient to modern foreign languages. Certain colleges 
and universities may well demand for entrance four units in one foreign 
language and not permit candidates to offer two years in each of two such 
languages. If a given. college or university department sets up a reading 
knowledge of one or more foreign languages as a prerequisite to a course, 
or to certain courses in that department, then a goodly share of the required 
(parallel?) readings in the course or courses should be in the required foreign 
language. If not, then the prerequisite should be abolished. Colleges and 
universities may well allow entrance, or advanced standing credit for sec- 
ondary school courses which study the life and civilization of a foreign 
people, offered by a secondary school foreign language department, and 
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in which an appreciable proportion of the necessary reading is in the foreign 
tongue. Finally, college authorities may help very materially if they will 
accord entrance and in-college credit for the study of modern foreign 
languages other than the conventional ‘‘Big Three.” 

If colleges and universities generally and uniformly would agree and 
act upon such a foreign language policy the problem of curriculum building 
for secondary school teachers in foreign languages would be greatly simpli- 
fied and they would then be released to make courses which would meet 
the needs of modern youth in a modern world. Is it too much to expect 
colleges and universities to cooperate to this extent? 

If we can suppose that modern foreign language teachers are free to 
develop courses in their fields there are certain definite procedures and prac- 
tices they will have to follow to meet the modern needs. It will be necessary 
to have all teachers make a given foreign language the language of the 
classroom where that language is being taught. It will be necessary also 
that foreign language teachers use in their classes a variety of books and 
texts written in the foreign language, the bulk of which will have to deal 
directly with phases of current life and living in the foreign country. 

It goes without saying that curriculum makers and teachers alike will 
have to take more seriously the part played in all subjects by general and 
specific objectives. My recent book, Secondary Schools for American Youth. 
considers this problem at great length (chapters V and VI), so I need not 
go into that matter here. Suffice it to say that courses and methods must 
always and at all times be planned and executed so as to make possible 
student realization and achievement of the accepted purposes set for the 
course. We must agree upon what is desirable for a course to accomplish 
then plan it and teach it so it will provide students with opportunities for 
achieving the outcome. 

It will be necessary that no unit credit be allowed for a single year of 
study in a foreign language and desirable that only one unit be allowed for 
two years of study, two units for three years, and four units for four years 
of study. This fourth year should be rich in the literature, politics, history, 
geography, art, music, industries, and other phases of life in the country 
of which the foreign language is the national medium of verbal expression. 
Some of the reading may well be in English but much, very much ought to 
be in the foreign language. 

Administrators, supervisors, heads of departments, will have to arrange 
for many more and a greater variety of books in the library than is now the 
case in the majority of secondary schools. These officers must also see that 
all the other familiar objective aids—films, maps, globes, still pictures, 
slides, charts, models and the like—are properly selected, purchased, organ- 
ized, made readily available to all students and teachers in each of the 
foreign language classes. 
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Guidance officers will find it necessary to have ample, continuous, and 
up-to-date records of prognostic, diagnostic, achievement records of all 
foreign language students, as well as to have a great sheaf of contributory 
records and reports of a less objective nature but of equal importance in the 
proper selection and further guidance of students so they may be placed 
in courses and classes adapted to their foreign language needs. 

All this clearly implies that the courses will be aimed much less restrict- 
edly at producing in the students literary knowledge and appreciation as 
an outcome and much more broadly at producing a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of modern life and living among the foreign people whose language 
is being studied. At all times, therefore, the language mastery becomes a 
means by which to attain a realistic as well as an academic purpose. The 
culture and the scholarly features of the language need not be sacrificed by 
such a procedure. Any mental training value which a given foreign language 
may possess will not be reduced because the language is used as a medium 
for understanding a foreign people and their civilization in a modern setting. 
Some reading of the old classics will have to be sacrificed although these too 
can be included if a six-year foreign language program is developed. 

Practically,.the whole situation appalls me. How in the world we can 
develop any adequate program of foreign language teaching in the thou- 
sands of high schools with an enrollment under 200 (60% of the total num- 
ber) is a problem without an answer as far as I am concerned; I find no 
answer “‘in the back of the book.” One thing does seem certain. No high 
school with fewer than 200 students should offer more than one foreign 
language. Even such a dictum has its impossibilities—changing teachers, 
community pride, college demands, limited budget, and so on down a long 
list. 

Perhaps the answer is fundamentally one of laying down a basic prin- 
ciple and leaving its application to the intelligence, good sense and training 
of language teachers. Such a principle, it seems to me, would be: Extend 
the length and breadth of the courses; select wisely the students who shall 
be in the courses; strive to achieve linguistic facility as a means and not 
as an end in itself; scale unit credit in accordance with power achieved, not 
in terms of time spent; relate directly the classroom work of all foreign 
language students to their total school program; and, of course, emphasize 
modern rather than classical writing in the foreign language. 

Very sincerely yours, 

L. A. WILLIAMS 

Professor of Education 

University of California at Berkeley 
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November 10, 1944 
DEAR PROFESSOR OLINGER: 

I regret very much that I have been so long delayed in replying to your 
kind letter asking for my opinion regarding the inclusion of modern lan- 
guages in present and post-war school and college curricula. I laid your 
letter aside awaiting leisure to prepare the type of careful statement that 
the subject deserves. 

The experiences of the war have not only revealed the weaknesses in- 
herent in the theory that, until recently, dominated American education, 
especially on the lower levels; they have placed a new premium on many 
of the school studies the value of which this theory has most persistently 
denied. Among these studies, hitherto discredited, is that of foreign lan- 
guages. 

With the transition from isolationism to internationalism, which the 
war has brought about so quickly and which the American people have now 
accepted, and with the world leadership that our country must assume, the 
study of foreign languages in our schools and colleges must be vastly ex- 
tended and carried to a degree of mastery unapproached in the past. 

This does not mean, of course, that foreign-language requirements 
should be imposed upon all pupils in our high schools, but, in the interests 
of the future welfare of our country in its international relations, all high- 
school pupils who are competent to the task should be encouraged by every 
practicable and ethically defensible means to undertake the serious and 
prolonged study of one or more foreign languages. 

In my judgment, there is an indicated need for surveys and other types 
of investigation that will indicate (1) the specific languages for which pro- 
vision should be made, and (2) the number and distribution of the schools 
that should be encouraged to offer and emphasize each of these languages. 
Undoubtedly, certain foreign languages will be offered and emphasized by 
all large high schools, but steps should be taken to insure at least a mini- 
mum of persons who will be trained to the point of proficiency in each of 
the languages the need for which in the effective adjustment of our inter- 
national relationships should be indicated by the investigations suggested. 

I have specified the significance of the problem as it affects the secondary 
schools, since I assume that the beginning study of a foreign language would 
best not be delayed beyond early adolescence. It is probable, however, that 
high schools will find it necessary to limit their offerings and emphases to 
the foreign languages that are spoken by the largest national groups. The 
remaining needed languages might possibly be distributed among selected 
higher institutions. The latter, of course, will carry on the language training 
begun in the high schools and will also have an important function to dis- 
charge in preparing teachers in the language fields. 

The program thus roughly sketched is merely suggestive. It is advanced 
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to emphasize what I regard as the immediate desideratum: namely, a series 
of conferences to be attended by foreign-language teachers, students of 
education, educational officials, students of world affairs, and representa- 
tives of the Armed Forces to study the problem thoroughly and to recom- 
mend the types of surveys and other investigations that should be initiated 
without delay to the end that facts may be assembled as a basis for far- 
reaching programs. 
Sincerely yours, 

WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 

Professor Emeritus of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University; 

Editor, School and Society 


“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!”’ 
““FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 




















A Unit in General Language 


LitLty LINDQUIST 
Director of Foreign Languages, Detroit Public Schools 


Epitor’s Note: Dr. Winthrop H. Rice,'our assistant managing editor in charge of 
methodology and bibliography, is offering as one of the first lesson plans of the series a con- 
tribution from Miss Lilly Lindquist, one of the most distinguished and active workers in 
modern language teaching. As a teacher of French and German and pioneer in general lan- 
guage, she is admirably fitted to present a model lesson in this field. General Language as it 
is now taught is a very interesting presentation of the development of language, the family 
relationships of the various tongues of the world, as well as the contributions of the other 
languages to English. It may be considered one of the best media to teach real internationalism 
and facilitate the mysteries of linguistic problems for the children on the junior high school 
level. Properly conducted, it is our best means to interest pupils in the study of a foreign 
language. The techniques and directives of this unit ought to be a valuable source of informa- 
tion for the teachers of all languages in their difficult problem of adding cultural material to 
their language lessons. 


UCCESSFUL teaching is dependent upon good planning. A course 

should be planned around the textbook as a guide, but the teacher 
should be free to modify the material, to supplement and to organize the 
lessons, to adapt them to the pupils in order to achieve the best results. 
The time allotment given to a course naturally limits what can be done. 

The teacher should look upon a lesson plan as ‘“‘a statement of achieve- 
ments to be realized and the specific means by which these are to be at- 
tained as a result of the activities engaged in during the period the class 
spends with the teacher.’ 

Let us consider briefly the essential elements of a good lesson plan. The 
plan should show that the teacher understands the outcomes to be achieved. 
There should be unity in the course, therefore the lessons should tie to- 
gether. There must be provision for selecting and organizing materials and 
activities. Attention must be given to teaching procedures, to the tech- 
niques to be used for successful results. 

The teacher must remember that pupils differ in abilities and interests. 
These individual differences must be considered in planning activities. 

An activity is understood to mean anything that a child does in his 
effort to learn. Types of activities are: reading, reciting, listening, writing, 
singing, dramatizing, debating, discussing, observing, collecting, making 
charts, maps and posters, preparing bulletin boards, visiting museums, 
libraries or other places, In fact there seems to be no end to the possible 
activities in which pupils may engage in the modern sense where the class- 
room is a laboratory for any kind of constructive work of which reciting 
is only a small part. 


1 Teaching in Secondary Schools by Nelson L. Bossing, p. 204. 
9 
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We are going go discuss here a unit in general language. 

Practically every pupil below the ninth grade in Detroit Public Schools 
takes a course in general language. 

One of the aims of this course is to give pupils an understanding of the 
important part that language plays in our daily life. To arouse the interest 
of the pupils the material may be organized into units. The units differ 
greatly. They do not necessarily follow the text in sequence. In fact the 
activities and interests of the pupils determine the choice of unit and the 
extent of time that will be devoted to it. The strength of the general lan- 
guage course lies in the fact that it is so flexible and adjustable to pupil 
needs. 

Let us say that this is a general language class in the eighth grade of a 
junior high school of about 1,800 pupils. So far the class has studied about 
the importance of language in our daily lives. The pupils have learned 
something about how people first began to exchange ideas, how the art of 
writing developed from pictures, how language changes and grows. The 
pupils have discovered that each language is a law unto itself. There have 
been helps for using English which means some technical English. 

For these various units bulletin boards with newspaper clippings, pic- 
tures, and posters have been prepared by groups of pupils. Each pupil has 
his individual notebook and scrapbook. There is also a class scrapbook. 
Reports are written and made in class (without papers). Talks are given on 
prepared topics (notes may be consulted). Books are read and reviewed. 
Short plays are presented. 

The outcomes depend on the time spent on the unit, and the interest 
aroused depends on the stimulation which the teacher gives at the start. 

Let us say that the next unit is going to be “‘Families of Languages.” 
How is the teacher to prepare her lesson plans? Here is a suggested plan 
for this unit. 

Before you begin to plan, determine what your objectives are. 

I. Objectives 

A. To find the sources of the English language 

B. To become acquainted with the world families of languages 

C. To learn something about the foreign elements in the English lan- 

guage 

Before the teacher can introduce the topic and stimulate interest it will 
be necessary for her to familiarize herself with the text (in this class it is 
Chapters 10 and 11 of “General Language,” by Lilly Lindquist, Henry 
Holt and Company). In addition she should read several books, or parts 
of books, dealing with the topic. The bibliography for the teacher on this 
unit may consist of such books as those listed below: 


Bibliography 
Book of Knowledge. 
ERNST, MARGARET. Words: English Roots and How They Grow. New York, Knopf, 1937. 
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The World Book. 


II. Stimulation 


Here are suggested approaches. Select the one that you think will arouse 
the greatest interest and suit your class best. 

A. Ask the question, ‘‘What is an American?” The teacher will steer 
the discussion to learn where the pupils’ parents and grandparents and even 
their great grandparents were born in order to find where their roots were. 
She will soon discover that the pupils’ families come from many different 
countries. For instance, in one 8B grade of one Detroit school there were 
239 pupils representing 21 nationalities. Wouldn’t it be terrible if all these 
nationalities spoke their own native languages? (Take a census of your 
school. Find out about the national census. This project can lead to many 
valuable activities and good outcomes.) 

Ask the question, “Have you a family tree?”’ Put on the board or on a 
chart a genealogical tree. Pupils will like to make their own. 

Languages as well as people have families. Some languages are closely 
related, they have the same ancestors. Other languages have nothing in 
common. Use as examples different words in many languages (see p. 167 
of our text). Look at the list below and note the likenesses in the words of 
the first twelve languages. Compare them with the last three languages. 
Of course the likenesses in the first twelve languages cannot be mere acci- 
dent. They must come from the same source. For example, the English 
word brother looks like Sanskrit bhratar and Gothic brothar. 


1. English two three seven thou mother brother 
2. Dutch twee drie zeven ms moeder broeder 
3. Icelandic tvo thriu sio thu modhir brodhir 
4. German zwei drei sieben du mutter bruder 
5. Gothic twa tri sibun thu a brothar 
6. Lithuanian du tri siptyni tu meter brolis 
7. Slavic dwa tri sedmi tu mater brat 

8. Celtic dau tri secht tu mathair brathair 
9. Latin duo tres septem tu mater frater 
10. Greek duo treis hepta su meter adelphos 
11. Persian dwa thri hapta tum matar - 

12. Sanskrit dwa tri . Sapta tvam matar bhratar 
13. Arabic ithn thalath sab anta umm akh 

14. Turkish iki uch yedi sen una kardash 
15. Hungarian ket harom het te anya fiver 
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It is largely by comparisons of words like those in the above list that 
scholars have been able to write the history of the growth of language. 

The languages of the world have been separated by scholars into many 
families, although the relationship of some of those grouped together is not 
yet thoroughly determined. These seven families are: 


1. Indo-European 4. African or Hamitic 


2. Semitic 5. American Indian 
Arabic 6. Oceanic 
Syraic 7. Turanian or Scythian 
Hebrew Hungarian 
Egyptian Turkish 
Phoenician Finnish 

3. Chinese Mongolian, etc. 


There are sometimes many branches within a family. For instance, the 
Indo-European! family tree contains eight branches, as you can see from 


the chart which follows: 


1. Aryan 6. Greek 
Hindu 7. Balto-Slavic 
Persian Bulgarian 

2. Armenian Lithuaniam 

3. Albanian Russian 

4. Italic (Latin) Polish 
French Slovac 
Italian 8. Germanic 
Spanish Gothic 
Portuguese Icelandic 
Rumanian Danish 

5. Celtic Norwegian 
Welsh Swedish 
Irish Dutch 
Scotch German 
Breton English 





For us, the most important of the families of languages is the Indo- 
European, because English belongs to this family. 

That all these Indo-European languages, however, are descended from 
one parent language there can be little doubt, but what that language was 
we do not know. Perhaps, as the original Indo-European people increased 
in number, various groups wandered away in different directions, mingling 
with other peoples. The language which these groups spoke gradually 
changed until in time the difference became so marked that a new language 
resulted. There are, however, certain characteristics found in all branches 
of the Indo-European family of languages not found in other families just 
as there are certain traits or characteristics in members of the same family 
of individuals. 

B. Where was the original home of the English language? How can we 


1 So-called because it comprises languages spoken from India to Europe. 
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find out? Did it originate in England? Let us find out something about 
early English history. The teacher should have a bibliography for the 
pupils. If the teacher has looked over the ten books listed above she will 
have suggested readings for pupils. Other books are listed in the text on 
pp. 205-207: 

Books to Read 


BauGu, ALBERT C. A History of the English Language. New York, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1935; pp. 51-60, 80-81, 86-88. 

BEARD, CHARLES A., AND BAGLEY, WILLtaAM C. Our Old World Background. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1925; pp. 153-154, 159-160, 183-196, 249, 253. 

Beaty, JoHN O. Swords in the Dawn: A Story of the First Englishman. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1937. 

Cham plin Cyclopedia for Young Folks. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1935; Pearsons: 
Alfred the Great, King Arthur, Beowulf, Chaucer, King Harold, Hastings, William the 
Conqueror, W yclif; Literature: Canterbury Tales; Places and Events: Anglo-Saxons, Celts, 
Danes, Northmen, Renaissance, Romans, Vikings. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. See under Alfred the Great, King Arthur, Beowulf, Celts, 
English History, English Literature, Hastings, Normandy, Northmen, Renaissance, William 
the Conqueror, W yclif. 

Gorpy, WILBUR F. American Beginnings in Europe. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1935, pp. 89-101, 113-119, 151-170. 

HALLECK, RUBEN Post, AND FRANTZ JULIETTE. Our Nation’s Heritage: What the Old World 
Contributed to the New. New York, American Book Company, 1935; Chapter XIII. 
McGutrE, Epna. A Brave Young Land. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1937. The his- 

tory of books and printing. 

McGurrE, Epna. Glimpses into the Long Ago. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1937. 

ROSENBERG, M. V., AND BLAISDELL, ELrnore. The Ark of Heraldry. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1937. 

SouTHWORTH, GERTRUDE V., AND JOHN V. America’s Old World Background. Syracuse, New 
York, Iroquois Publishing Company, 1934; pp. 267-293. 

TApPPAN, Eva Marcu. England’s Story. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929; pp. 1-43, 
50, 60, 117-120, 145-147, 166, 289. 


Have a map of Europe and discuss the migrations to Britain from other 
countries. Stress the fact that each group of invaders brought their own 
language with them. 

The amount of time devoted to this stimulation will depend on how 
much time you have for the whole unit. Use only one of the above suggested 
approaches. There is so much material in this unit that you can spend 
several weeks on it. Set up your time schedule before you start. 

After the stimulation has kindled the class interest, give out lists of 
topics for research and discuss the way the research is to be handled, how 
the reports are to be made and when due. Let pupils select their own topics, 
and plan activities. 


Topics for Research 
Prehistoric England The Roman invasion of Britain 
The Celts and their language The Latin language 
Rome in the time of Julius Caesar The Angles and Saxons 


Julius Caesar The Danes and their language 
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Effect of the Norman Conquest on English Chaucer and his influence on our language 


The Norsemen or Normans Shakespeare and his influence on our lan- 
The Norman Conquest guage 

Norman-French language The Renaissance 

Beowulf 


Su ggested Lesson Plans 


Lessons I-III—Stimulation as shown above. (Have attractive pictures, 
posters, maps, stamps, books, and newspapers on display.) 

Lessons IV-V—Assignment of topics and discussion of outlines and 
how to make reports. (General discussion periods are valuable because they 
give opportunity to exchange ideas and information and to correct any 
wrong impressions. Discussion periods help to stimulate thinking and de- 
velop pupils’ ability to talk before the class. They furnish an opportunity 
for self-expression which many children need. The discussion should be led 
by the teacher but all members of the class should participate. 

Lessons VI-VIII—Begin work on Chapter 10 in textbook (see pp. 177- 
178). Topics for discussion: 


1. Why is the language spoken in the United States different from that spoken in England? 

2. Why is the English spoken in the United States today different from that spoken here 
two hundred years ago? 

3. What are some of the new words that have been added to the English language because 
of new inventiones, such as the automobile, the airplane, radio, and so on? 

4. Why is English properly called a Germanic language? 

5. What difference is there often in two words with a similar meaning, one of which comes 
from a Germanic source and the other from Latin; for example, conflagration and fire, altitude 
and height, velocity and speed, ultimate and last, prime and first? Use each of these words in a 
sentence. 

6. Why does it sometimes take several Germanic words to express clearly what one Latin 
or Greek word may express; for example, agent, deputy, laboratory, etc.? See if you can think 
of other words to add to this list. 

7. Why is the Indo-European family of languages the most important for us? What makes 
a language important? 

8. How many people speak Chinese? Is Chinese the most important language in the 
world? 

9. Why is Latin sometimes called a “dead language?” Try to explain what this means. 
Is Latin spoken in Italy today? 

10. Is Greek a “dead language.” Explain your answer. 

11. Are there any dialects in the United States, and, if so, how do you account for them? 

12. Why is it so important to use just the right word and no other? 

13. Do all people who speak the same language belong to the same race? 

14. Does race determine language? 


Activities: 
1. Ask your parents to help you make your own genealogical or family tree. 
2. Look at a globe or a map of the world and locate some of the countries in which one of 


the Indo-European languages is the national language. 
3. List the countries in which the Italic branch of the Indo-European family is the 


national language. 
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4. Find out something about the languages of the American Indians. 
5. List some differences in English and American usage as, for instance: English, “‘a tin 
of sardines” instead of a “can of sardines.” (See H. L. Mencken’s The American Language.) 

6. Make a chart showing how words have been added to our language by new inventions 
and discoveries. 





Lesson IX—Show how English has changed as the years have passed. 
Use as illustration the Lord’s Prayer in Anglo-Saxon of 700 a.p. and com- 
pare with the Lord’s Prayer today (see p. 178 of our text): 


Thu ure Fader, the eart on heofenum 
Si thin noman gehalgod, 
Cume thin rike, 
Si thin Willa on eorthan zwa on heofenum; 
Syle us todag orne daegwanlican hlaf; 
And forgif us ure gylter, 
Swa we forgifath tham the with us agylthat; 
And ne lead thu na us on kostnunge; 
Ac alys us from yfele. 
Si bit swa. 


Have other examples of changes in English words and meanings, see 
The American Language, by H. L. Mencken, Knopf, 1937. 

Lessons X—-XII—Have pupils give reports that they have prepared. 
Work with outlines. To give added zest to the reports they may be given 
as an imaginary radio program. Use an imitation microphone and have 
voice and enunciation tryouts before the program is given. This is an 
excellent opportunity to improve the pupils’ speech and stress the impor- 
tance of a good clear voice. 

Lessons XIII-X V—Culmination lesson “Your Language and Mine,” 
a pageant on pp. 187—203 in our text. It can be read from the book, or parts 
can be memorized and acted out. 

The review questions below (see pp. 203-204) may be used as a test and 
general check up, or the final test on Chapter 11 in the Book of Tests (see 
pp. 41-42) used in connection with our text may be given: 

Review of Historical Background of English: 

1. What can you tell about the first historic inhabitants of Britain? 
. Where and what was Gaul? 
. Who was Julius Caesar, and when and where did he live? 
. About what time did the Romans first settle in Britain? 
. With whom did the Romans have to contend while occupying Britain? 
. What did the Romans do for the country? 
. Was the occupation of Britain good or bad for the Celtic population? 
. Did the Romans impose their language on all the Celtic population? 
9. Why did the Romans leave Britain? 
10. In what danger did the departure of the Romans leave the Celts? 
11. Who were the Angles and Saxons? 
12. How did they get a foothold in Britain? 
13. About when did the Angles and Saxons first settle in Britain? 
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14. What is the source of the words England and English? 
15. Who were the Vikings and how did they first come into contact with the English? 
16. What was the outcome of the long struggle between the Danes and the Anglo- 

Saxons? 
17. Where had some of the Vikings settled before their conflict with the English? 
18. What were the effects on the early Norsemen of settling among the highly civilized 

French? 
19. 
20. 


Why did the Normans cross over and attack England? 










What are the permanent effects of the Norman Conquest on the English language? 
Of what elements did the English language consist in the year 1100? 


Who was Geoffrey Chaucer and what did he write? 
What was the Renaissance? 


What are some other foreign words in common use in English besides those of Latin 


Test—Chapter 11: 


Gaul was the ancient name of: 
a. England 

A famous Roman general was: 
a. Otto Bismarck b. Julius Caesar 

The Romans first invaded Britain in: 


b. Austria 


a. 54 B.c. b. 45 a.p. 
. The Roman soldiers spoke: 

a. Latin b. French 
. The Angles came from: 

a. Germany b. Spain 
. The Vikings came from: 

a. Siberia b. Cuba 
. The Danish king of England was: 

a. William b. Canute 
. The Normans spoke: 

a. Norwegian b. German 


. The Canterbury Tales were written by: 


c. Chaucer b. Longfellow 
Duke William came from: 

a. Normandy b. Spain 
The Picts and Scots were hostile tribes living in: 

a. southern Italy b. northern Britain 


William Shakespeare was an English: 


a. general b. dramatist 
The first people known to have lived in Britain were: 
a. Celts b. Romans 
The English king who fought the Danes was: 
a. Edward b. Alfred 
The Battle of Hastings took place in: 
a. 1066 a.p. b. 400 a.p. 
Renaissance means: 
a. revolution b. rebirth 


Hemisphere is a word taken from the: 
a. Greek language b. Latin language 





. Denmark 


. western Spain 


. Celtic language 





Underline the word or group of words that will make the following statements true. 

c. France 

. Napoleon Bonaparte 
. 1066 a.p. 

. English 

. Italy 

. Norway 

. Arthur 

. French 


. Shakespeare ; 
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18. The word potato is borrowed from the: 


a. Irish b. Spanish c. Latin 
19. The Hebrew language gave us: 
a. marmalade b. assassin c. Sabbath 
20. The Romans ruled Britain for about: 
a. 400 years b. 1,000 years c. 50 years 
* * &* 


Our time schedule consists of fifty-minute periods five times a week. 
The fifteen lessons will take three weeks. Note the correlation with English 
—composition, outlining, reference work, reading and reports—with his- 
tory, geography, and civics—with the art department (the preparation of 
posters and scrapbooks). 

The emphasis must be put on good language usage while providing a 
valuable historical background for the English language. 

One other factor can be stressed in the stimulation lessons, namely, the 
many foreign cultures that have mingled to produce the United States and 
our good democratic way of life. 

Let us ask ourselves now: Were the objectives attained? Did we find the 
sources of the English language? Did we become acquainted with the world 
families of languages? 

In the Pageant we learned about the foreign elements in the English 
language. 

From now on we should become more interested in etymology, that is, 
the sources of words which we look up in the dictionary. Look up in the 
dictionary some words with the Latin root a smh such as report, transporta- 
tion, export, import, etc. 

Show how the English word hotel came from the Latin hospitalem 
through the French which dropped unaccented syllables, while the word 
hospital came direct from the Latin although both words have the same 
source. 

If time allows, this unit can be expanded to include work in the dic- 
tionary. The teacher should teach the pupils how to use the dictionary. 

Remember that the lesson plans suggested above are of a tentative 
nature and the teacher must be free to adjust them to the class. 

The purpose of presenting this material is to show what the teacher 
must do to prepare for a unit of work and how much depends on the 
teacher’s plans. 

All experienced teachers keep a notebook with their lesson plans which 
they revise from time to time. 





Appraisal and Presentation of an Intensive 
Course in German 


ADOLPH ZECH 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
(A uthor’s summary.—The urgent need for oral aural language teaching deserves attention. 
The experiments of the ASTP had good and bad features. A proposal is made to salvage the 
workable elements of the Army Language Program for use in civilian classes in order to fulfill 
present and future needs.) 


N THIS rapidly changing world of our days when traditions and beliefs, 

standards and ideals alter before our very eyes, most of us stand aghast 
while trying to hold on to our traditional values. But while we yield these 
values with sad reluctance, we realize that the changes in question are 
necessitated by a dire expediency to which we must submit whether we 
like it or not. Rapid changes are always fraught with hardships, especially 
so to a mature person whose attitudes and beliefs have become more or less 
fixed. An endeavor to resist the trends outlined by the rigors of a war, for 
example, brings about grave dangers, not only to the individual, but also 
to the organization of which he is a part. 

The necessity for a change is especially eminent in the field of modern 
language teaching. Here the exigencies call for action which is quite con- 
trary to traditional beliefs. Heretofore, modern language teaching in our 
universities had a twofold purpose: on the one hand, it was an end in itself 
with students who intended to use this language as a tool or to meet a re- 
quirement for a reading knowledge. On the other hand, we deeply believed 
that language teaching was not an end in itself, but rather a gateway to a 
particular culture through which we led our students with the aim of en- 
riching their lives, of enlarging their scope, of bringing them face to face 
with time-honored legacies of thought, of the various arts, and the flower 
of literature. Here, no doubt, language teaching yielded its greatest rewards, 
and the teacher felt that he was a torchbearer who broadened the minds of 
his students by introducing them to the best that had been thought, said, 
and done in the culture which his language represented. 

While the war has wrought few changes in the teaching of other fields, 
modern languages have met with a twofold change: in purpose and in the 
method of teaching. The change in purpose is due almost entirely to the 
war. Language teaching descended from its position as a dispenser of light 
and has come to serve as a handmaid to science and to the war: it stooped 
from educating to training. 

A far more lasting effect has been wrought by the war in regard to 
method in language teaching. Not that the war created a new method, for 
the direct method of teaching is nothing new. But the war produced criti- 
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cism and this, in turn, brought about a shift in emphasis. In other words, 
the war made us conscious of the need for teaching to understand and to 
speak the language. This came about when the armed forces were in need 
of thousands of men who could speak French, German, Italian, and other 
languages. Men with previous language training were interviewed and 
found wanting. Up rose the critics and denounced the language depart- 
ments. Students who have studied a language for years, these critics said, 
are unable to speak it. This accusation may be true, but the fault does not 
lie with the language teachers, but rather in the apathetic attitude of the 
public toward the speaking of foreign languages and in the lack of student 
interest. The bulk of the students for our field came largely from the scien- 
tific studies, who used German as a tool subject, and then from those stu- 
dents who were interested in fulfilling their Ph.D. requirements. Now, these 
students were not at all concerned about learning to speak the language; 
they wanted a reading knowledge. Hence, most of our colleges and all of 
our universities served the demand of teaching to read rather than to speak. 
The critics, therefore, should lay the blame to our educational program, to 
our provincial attitude, and to our lack of language interest. 


* * * 


No other field of study can boast of more frequent changes in teaching 
methods than that of modern foreign languages. Nearly every new text in 
this field lays claim to something new. In reality, however, there is nothing 
new in method aside from specific trends and novel presentation of subject 
matter. The direct method, often heralded as something new, is exactly as 
old as teaching itself. And in spite of the numerous textbooks on the market, 
none of them can serve the need for the language teacher, save for the one 
who wrote the book. 

The corollary of the foregoing is: there are as many language teaching 
methods as there are individual teachers. Then, too, the method used in 
teaching one language does not necessarily apply to the teaching of other 
languages. The failure to realize this is the stumbling block to many a 
beginning instructor. And it can not be said too often that teaching is an 
art and the teacher’s method is a form of artistic self-expression coming 
from within and by no means from without. A teacher who slavishly clings 
to texts and to professional methods is in reality no teacher, but merely a 
wage earner. 

On the other hand, no teacher should be forced to follow a prescribed 
method. Such action on part of the administration would do harm both to 
the profession and to the teacher’s professional dignity. The classroom is 
and must remain the teacher’s domain where he can work without inter- 
ference. His efficiency and his success-are to be measured by his results and 
are not to be anticipated by dictated prescriptions. Nothing can be more 
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harmful to a teacher than the limitation of his mode of self-expression, his 
method. 

And this is precisely what was done in the Army Specialized Training 
Program. A definite method of procedure was outlined and followed without 
regard for the particular language. In using the oral approach, however, 
each language has a different temperament, a particular personality, as it 
were, and must be treated accordingly. The various details in teaching 
German differ essentially from those used in teaching French or any other 


language. 
* * * 


We may look for a moment at the apparent weaknesses of the army 
specialized language program as it was proposed by the authorities in 
charge. The most striking error lies in the function of the so-called inform- 
ant or drill-master. He need not be a teacher, it was said, but simply a 
person who could speak the language correctly. He was not supposed to 
teach, but to serve as a living talking machine and to be closely supervised 
by a senior instructor who taught grammar to the entire group. 

The function of this informant would produce very dubious results in- 
deed. Learning a new language in a comparatively short time requires more 
than a living phonograph record. This system would reduce the teacher to 
serve the function of a mere automaton who gives up teaching in order to 
assume the réle of a parrot. Then, too, since the trainees varied in age 
from about twenty to forty, they differed in oral learning ability. Frequently 
they resorted to comparisons between the new language and English and 
asked technical questions. The drill-master had to make use of phonetics, 
semantics, etymology, he had to answer questions pertaining to grammar 
and syntax, questions for which the senior instructor had not sufficient time 
in his large section. In short, the drill-master, if he is not a seasoned teacher 
and knows no more than the language itself, soon finds himself in a pre- 
carious situation. And through his inability to cope with these problems, 
the students lose confidence, interest, and the incentive for learning. 

Hence, the drill-master must be a teacher, and the better teacher he is, 
the more successful he will be. This type of teaching is indeed more difficult 
than the traditional method, because here the teacher must draw from his 
own resources rather than follow a printed text; he needs a bag full of tricks 
to create and maintain interest, to achieve variety, to make everyone in 
his class participate, and to utilize all the processes involved in learning. 

A further weak link in the army program lies in the function of the 
senior instructor. He was supposed to teach grammar from three to five 
hours a week, to ‘outline the subject matter to his drill-masters, to make 
outlines and tests, and to supervise the teaching in general. Every one of 
his duties tends to curb the teaching methods of the drill-masters. They 
pay lip service to the supervisor and use their own methods in the classroom. 
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The supervisor loses contact with the progress of the various sections; for, 
how many teachers can follow a cut and dried method of teaching for any 
length of time? Then there is a danger that due to the lack of co-operation 
the drill sections are held back in their progress by tests and by undue 
emphasis on grammar by the senior instructor. 

The foregoing points may suffice to show some of the shortcomings of 
the army program and the need for the modification of this system if it 
is to be taken over into civilian classes. 


x* * * 


The army program, in spite of its shortcomings, has shown remarkable 
results in language teaching. If we compare its method of attack with the 
traditional procedure, we come upon the old controversy: the grammar and 
reading method versus the intensive oral-aural method. There is no doubt 
whatever that the oral approach is more successful, provided, however, 
that more time is allotted for modern language teaching on the academic 
program. It would be futile to use the oral-aural method for ten semester 
hours of credit. And a compromise between the two methods in one class 
is impossible, because these methods are diametrically opposed: one calls 
for translating and the other must rule out translating. 

There are points in favor of either method; it depends whether the 
student wants a reading ability or a speaking, understanding, and reading 
facility of the language. A reading knowledge of German can be gained in 
a comparatively short time. If the student is intelligent, has language apti- 
tude, and applies himself he can read fairly difficult German after ten 
semester hours of instruction. In that time he has mastered the grammar 
and syntax sufficiently to assure him a longer retention of his knowledge 
than would be possible if he had learned his language by ear. He may have 
acquired a vocabulary of about 2,500 words, but this is passive or recog- 
nition vocabulary. With additional private study, this student may gain 
a reading fluency in his particular field to pass the reading requirements 
for the Ph.D. degree. But beyond stammering a few phrases, he cannot 
speak this language. And this we must note: Learning to speak a language 
is not a by-product of learning to read it. 

While in the reading and grammar approach the student learns the 
language by the eye and the writing muscles, in the oral approach he uses 
his ear, his eye, his speech and writing muscles; in short, all possible avenues 
of learning. And we know that in language learning the ear plays the major 
role. The learning process here is the same as that of a child acquiring its 
mother tongue. The student begins with listening, then he produces sounds, 
words, phrases, and sentences by imitation. Soon he builds up a vocabulary, 
not as words, but as speech patterns. He learns to think and to carry on 
imaginary conversations in the new language. In fact, the student has a 
distinct advantage over a child who learns its mother tongue: he can asso- 
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ciate and correlate cognate words, phrases, and points of grammar with his 
native language. A further advantage lies in the fact that: Learning to read 
in a language is a by-product of learning to speak it. The student does con- 
siderable reading and writing along with his oral work, and besides acquiring 
an active speaking vocabulary he masters a large passive aural and recogni- 
tion vocabulary. 

One item, however, must be considered here, and that is the rate of 
forgetting. The ASTP has not given us a chance to test this important 
matter. The problem is this: How long will the student retain oral and 
aural fluency of the language which he learned by this method and in- 
tensive training, if he lets it fall into disuse? In other words, is the rate of 
forgetting not too fast to warrant the use of this approach? 

Observation and experience have shown us that an immigrant who 
comes to this country at the age of twenty or over and settles in a region 
where he cannot use his native tongue loses the ability to converse in his 
native language after a number of years have passed. He does not, however, 
lose the ability to read this language, while his aural and writing ability 
depart gradually after he has lost the facility of speaking. Now, if the person 
in this condition comes to a community where his native tongue is spoken, 
he re-learns his speaking ability in a comparatively short time. 

This illustration shows that a person who learns to speak a foreign 
language must continue to practice it, because the speaking ability fades 
away faster than the reading ability. This fact, it would seem, is an argu- 
ment against using the oral-aural approach with those students who have 
neither need nor opportunity for keeping alive the oral facility of this 
language. 

Hence, there are several good reasons for not changing over entirely to 
the oral method of teaching. In the first place, the number of semester hours 
required for learning to speak is considerably larger than for learning to 
read, and the provision for increasing the number of hours for all language 
students cannot be realized on the academic program. In the second place, 
the student who earnestly desires to acquire a reading knowledge can attain 
this in less time. In the third place, no institution could handle this program 
without a considerable increase in staff. Then, too, since the rate of for- 
getting is high, the oral-aural method should be used only with those stu- 
dents who have a need for oral expression in that language and who intend 
to keep alive this facility. Conversational practice and daily oral reading 
will serve to retain fluency. 

* *x« * 

The need for speaking foreign languages becomes felt more and more, 
and after the war this need will be augmented considerably. The reasons 
for this are too obvious to deserve enumeration. Moreover, it stands to 
reason that a living language should not be taught as though it were a dead 
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language. This error is committed by the reading method. There is no doubt 
that the student’s interest in a foreign language is higher and the rate of 
his achievement much greater if he learns by oral comprehension. As said 
before, a compromise between the two methods of approach is out of ques- 
tion, because the oral-aural method must rule out translating while the 
reading method is based on translating. 

Now, the question arises: how should such a course be organized and 
what is the procedure? In the following pages we shall attempt an outline 
of an intensive course in oral-aural German. Whenever we approach the 
subject of classroom method, it should be remembered that such points of 
procedure are our own and should be taken as a suggestion, not as a rule 
to be followed. 

The objective of this course is to achieve a good fluency in speaking, 
understanding, writing, and reading German. At the same time, the student 
is to gain a fair knowledge of the literature, geography, history, and the 
culture of the country. This objective can be attained in the time of two 
semesters with ten class hours and twenty hours of study each week. 

Let us say we start the course with twenty-four students. They elect 
this course and have to take a language aptitude test. For one hour each 
day the group meets together for instruction in grammar, choral work, and 
aural drill and receives directions for definite tasks to be accomplished 
before the second hour. In the intervening study period the students study 
in small groups. The second or discussion hour is limited to twelve students, 
and here they participate in intensive drill of the material in question. No 
translating whatever is done from either language. The teacher writes each 
new word on the blackboard, uses it in a complete sentence, and links the 
sentences together into a coherent, logical sequence. The student likewise 
expresses himself in complete speech patterns; he never translates nor 
thinks of the English equivalent while speaking German. The only function 
the English language serves in this course is for grammar comparison and 
for the association of short phrases and some cognates. The teacher must 
exercise care to make use of all the psychological elements involved in 
learning; he must give leeway for individual differences among students, 
since there are as many methods of learning as there are of teaching. 

The principal idea in this type of teaching is to create and to maintain 
interest, the soul of language learning. Whenever the students lose interest, 
it is the teacher’s fault. If the students appear passive, if they seem weary, 
then the subject matter needs a change. Detrimental to vital interest are 
the open book and the printed page. As little use as possible should be 
made of such materials in class, because they are distracting. Books and 
printed sheets have their place in study hours; in class it is the teacher who 
demands undivided attention. 

As to texts and materials for this course, we are quite fortunate in having 
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vocabulary-building booklets in German that fill this need. These along 
with a carefully chosen grammar, pictorial materials, and work-sheets 
suffice for laying a foundation. But the greatest contribution in organizing 
and supplying material comes from the teacher himself. He must draw from 
his resources, he must invent situations, expand and exploit them to the 
utmost. Much can be accomplished in the beginning by telling little stories 
which are difficult enough to require the closest attention of the students 
who, in turn, retell them in the following class. As soon as the students have 
acquired a vocabulary of about 500 words, they are able to converse, and 
in lively conversation they increase their vocabulary rapidly. 

While in the first semester five hours each week are set aside for grammar 
and choral work, in the second semester two hours a week suffice for the 
study of syntax and functional grammar. In the remaining three hours the 
students listen to lectures in German on various cultural subjects. Cultural 
readers and books could be read out of class by this time. These lectures 
and discussions serve to fulfill the cultural aspect of the course. 

It would be of considerable aid to this program to make special housing 
arrangements for these students and to provide rooms where they could 
gather in their free time in order to converse, read, and listen to records. 
Separate dining tables and the use of every opportunity for practicing the 
language should be encouraged. It matters little if the students make mis- 
takes in grammar; it is the practice in speaking that counts, the building 
up of speech patterns, the accommodation to the logic of the new tongue. 
Staging plays, learning poetry, singing songs: all this could be worked into 
the program as extracurricular activities. 

Particular care should be given to the problem of testing. It is a common 
observation in teaching that students develop study habits in accordance 
with the type of test their teacher gives them. And a good course can be 
ruined by bad testing. In aural-oral language teaching no translations 
should be given in tests, for this would destroy the very purpose of the 
course. Examinations, therefore, should comply with the method of teach- 
ing. We recommend three types: 1. functional grammar test; here the stu- 
dent supplies endings and words in blanks; 2. oral fluency test, given in 
the form of a private conversation in the language between the student and 
the teacher; 3. aural comprehension test, such as the writer devised for the 
AST program. The latter is designed to train the ear of the student to the 
spoken sentence and to test aurally his knowledge of vocabulary. The 
teacher reads statements in the language at the normal rate of speed and 
allows the students five to ten seconds for completing the sentence, writing 
down a short answer or a definition. This type of testing proved to be very 
satisfactory, because it turns the students’ attention to careful listening and 
encourages them to use the language among themselves. 

* * * 
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In the foregoing discussion we have made an attempt to salvage those 
elements of the army language program, which are workable and can be 
carried over into civilian instruction without disrupting the curriculum and 
without increasing the cost to a prohibitive point. The principles involved in 
this program are neither impractical nor visionary, but are considered care- 
fully and drawn from experience. It is our opinion that oral fluency in a 
foreign language cannot be attained by the translating method. The student 
must free himself from thinking in his native tongue while speaking a 
foreign language. He can accomplish this only, then, if he learns it entirely 
independent of his mother tongue. To be sure, after two semesters of con- 
centrated study, the student will find that he is a much better interpreter 
than a translator. However, after fluency in speaking has been achieved, 
translating, if needed, can be learned in a comparatively short time. 

It is assumed that no more than twenty-four students take part in this 
program in any one language during the school year. One and the same 
instructor should conduct this program from beginning to end. The students 
are to be selected for language aptitude and their level of intelligence would 
be uniformly high. The reasons for this measure are: to assure uniformity 
of progress and to avoid academic waste. It is highly desirable that students 
who have had previous instruction in German by the translating method 
should be excluded, because they would revert to that type of procedure. 

The value of this program is to be measured by its results. At the end 
of two semesters the students would have a good oral-aural mastery of 
German as well as an excellent reading and writing ability. This goal along 
with a good cultural background of the country where the language is 
spoken has never been attained in our universities by the reading and 
translating method in twenty semester hours. 

In spite of these promising results this proposal will meet with staunch 
opposition. Some objections can be anticipated: too much of the student’s 
time is spent in one language; the cost is too high; this program is too hard 
for the teachers; the departments are not prepared for such a venture. 
Whatever turn these objections may take, the fact remains that at present 
the language departments are not fulfilling the need of preparing their 
students to speak foreign languages. And this need can not be served by 
a half-hearted compromise nor by continuing as usual. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!” 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 





The Psychology of the Subjunctive in French 
and Spanish 


WintTHrop H. RICE 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


(A uthor’s summary—The use of the subjunctive is based on the psychological implications of 
emotion and lack of certainty. All uses listed in the grammars fall into one or the other of these 
categories; no others are necessary.) 


MONG the elements of French and Spanish grammar which cause the 

most befuddlement of students there is probably none quite equal to 
the subjunctive. There are many reasons for this, some valid, others not 
so valid. The student who, after dutifully learning that the subjunctive is 
to be used in such and such a case, comes upon an instance, in the writing 
of a reputable author, where there seems to be a direct violation of what 
the rule says is understandably bothered and perplexed. ‘“‘What is the use 
of learning all these rules if they are broken by the best writers?” he won- 
ders. What is, indeed, the use? The learning of grammar as a separate 
entity and a code of rules is always subject to such violations, and it is to 
be noted that oftentimes these very violations may be considered as evi- 
dences of good writing, more effective than the blind following of the rule 
would have been. 

The fault in this case does not lie in the student but, as often as not, 
in the general reverence which has been built up over the years for the 
rules of grammar. This does not mean, necessarily, that grammatical rules 
have no function. Far from it. But to look upon such rules as little tin gods 
and to neglect the living psychological force which lies in back of them is 
neither efficient nor conducive to full understanding of language. These 
rules are the mechanics of language, the how of it; much more important to 
effective learning and understanding is the why of it. Unfortunately, too 
little attention has generally been paid to this phase of grammar study, so 
that teachers themselves are often inexpert in the matter and naturally 
cannot convey to their charges the feeling, the psychology in back of the 
rules of the grammar text. 

Even in the periodical literature of language pedagogy there is a dearth 
of material to which the enterprising high school teacher can turn for in- 
formation. While there are many articles dealing with restricted aspects, 
there are only two or three which would be really helpful in aiding the 
teacher to arrive at the psychology of such a question as the subjunctive 
in general. Of these, one! goes to great lengths to present what is supposed 


1H. F. Field, “Teaching the French Subjunctive,” Modern Language Journal, XI, 150- 
169 (Dec. 1926). 
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to be a clear and simple exposition of the subject; but it goes to such ex- 
tremes in classifications and subclassifications that it becomes very difficult 
to follow the author’s train of thought, excellent though it is. Two others? 
seek to reduce the psychology of the subjunctive to a single basis of ex- 
planation, and they either fail to include some of the most common uses or 
they indulge in unconvincing dialectics in the effort to force these uses 
under the one heading. 

It is the purpose of this paper to offer what may be a more satisfactory 


exposition of the subject from the standpoints of both simplicity and psy- 


chology. It is written primarily for the teacher—especially the young and 
inexperienced teacher—who is looking for more than mere mechanics; yet 
the ideas presented are not beyond the grasp of many high school students 
if presented in a course where the emphasis is less on rules than on what 
lies in back of them. The examples used throughout are given in parallel 
French and Spanish sentences, for the material is very nearly identical in 
the two languages; they have purposely been made as simple as possible so 
as not to distract the reader’s attention from the development of the theory. 
Both Beardsley and Lemon, in the articles mentioned above, have 
pointed the way to a part of the explanation of the psychology of the sub- 
junctive, but they have failed, it seems, to give the whole story. Says 
Beardsley in summary: 
... we have seen that an indefinite futurity is the prevailing element in a majority of sub- 
junctive types instead of being restricted to a few special uses formerly recognized by gram- 
marians; that it is a negligible factor in no general subjunctive group; that it applies equally 
whether the dependent verb appears in the present or imperfect form; and that all this is 


true because futurity tends to uncertainty and indefiniteness, and only the subjunctive can 
express these shades of thought adequately.* 


Lemon puts it in a slightly different way, but in one which ultimately 
amounts to the same thing: 
... the subjunctive is used to express what the speaker does not present as an actual fact.‘ 


The subjunctive mood as distinguished from the indicative expresses action or being as thought 
or imaged rather than as done or existing in actual fact. 


It will be noted that neither author speaks, in his ultimate definition, of 
the use of the subjunctive in clauses expressing any kind of emotional con- 
tent. Beardsley frankly omits it from his discussion, whereas Lemon, as has 
been said, offers ingenious but unconvincing dialectics to bring these types 
under his single heading. 


* W. A. Beardsley, “The Psychology of the Spanish Subjunctive,” Hispania, VIII, 98- 
108 (March 1925); J. F. Lemon, “A Psychological Study of the Subjunctive in Spanish,” 
Modern Language Journal, XI, 195-199 (Jan. 1927). 

* Beardsley, op. cit., p. 107. 

* Lemon, op. cit., p. 196. 

* Lemon, op. cit., p. 197. 
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Convenient as it would be to have only one heading under which to 
classify all uses of the subjunctive, it seems quite impossible to do so. For 
practical teaching purposes, however, it is possible to reduce the number 
of headings to two. One of these, represented in the list of mechanical rules 
by a minority of cases, is emotion; the other, somewhat similar to the ideas 
of Beardsley and Lemon, is lack of certainty. While it may seem on the 
surface like a quibble, it is quite important to note the phrasing of this 
term. The usual expressions used in discussing the subjunctive are doubt, 
uncertainty, indefiniteness. Upon close examination it will be seen that all 
of these indicate more restricted groups or categories than does the term 
lack of certainty. There are many things, many ideas which do not convey 
an impression of doubt, nor of uncertainty, nor of indefiniteness; yet they 
do, at the same time, lack certainty. Furthermore, it should be noted that 
the implication of emotion or of lack of certainty surrounds that which is 
expressed in the subordinate clause. It is important to impress this fact 
upon the student’s mind, for otherwise he will miss entirely the psycho- 
logical implications of the subjunctive construction. If the student looks 
at the main clause, he will not find anything but a statement of fact, an 
“indication” in the indicative—except, of course, in the relatively rare cases 
when one subjunctive clause depends on another. To be sure, in many cases 
the main clause contains the clue as to whether or not there is one or the 
other of the two implications in the subordinate clause, but it is still the 
latter which conveys the implication. 

Therefore, let us see, through a series of examples, how this psycho- 
logical explanation works out in practice.* The usual division of types into 
noun clauses, adjective clauses and adverbial clauses with their various 
subgroups is convenient for our purposes, and enough examples will be 
given to show the workings of the idea for the most common types, those 
most likely to be encountered in the course of two years’ study of French 
or Spanish. The reader will be able to supply additional examples; he should 
also bear in mind that, since we are dealing with a psychological explanation 
of a living construction, many apparent exceptions may also occur to him. 
These do not destroy the validity of the theory presented but rather are 
the exceptions that prove the rule, for, if the theory is based on a sound 
psychology, there should be individual variations based on differing desires 


® It is to be expected that some readers will disagree—even violently—with some of the 
deviations from usual procedure cited throughout this article. The fact that such disagree- 
ment is possible exemplifies one of my chief points, namely, that the use of the subjunctive 
frequently depends on the purely subjective desire of the speaker or writer to convey certain 
impressions, rules to the contrary notwithstanding. We shall not be concerned with two ques- 
tions closely allied with the subjunctive: sequence of tenses and the use of the infinitive instead 
of a subjunctive clause. Each of these could be the subject of special treatment by itself, and 
this paper would become too diffuse if they were included. Neither of them affects the ideas 
of this paper in the slightest. 
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for implication. There is no attempt here to cover all the possible ins and 
outs of abstruse and unusual usages, although in most cases these uses 
could be brought into harmony with our theory.’ 

The implication of emotional content is confined almost exclusively to 
sentences containing noun clauses. The emotion concerned need not be 
very great, and often is hidden behind an expression which is not generally 
thought of as one of emotion. This is true, for example, of expressions of 
approval or disapproval. But if the student can be shown that the action 
concerned is approved or disapproved because the subject “wants” or 
“desires” something done—albeit only mildly so—the emotion at once 
becomes clear. Such would be the case in: 


J’approuve qu’ il fasse cela. 
Consiento en que lo haga. 


Probably the most common emotional use is with verbs of volition, 
including the above type as well as the more usual verbs of wishing, com- 
manding and forbidding. It will be noted that in this group it is also possible 
to find a lack of certainty concerning the accomplishment of the action for 
“wishing does not make it so,” but the emotional content seems to be the 
stronger element. 


Nous voulons qu’il le fasse. 
Queremos que lo haga. 


Il ordonne que les soldats soient préts a partir. 
Manda que los soldados estén listos para partir. 


La loi défend qu’un homme batte sa femme. 
La ley prohibe que un hombre golpee a su mujer. 


Those verbs which are ordinarily listed as verbs of emotion should be 
obvious in their implications. They frequently concern things which have 
actually happened and hence have no lack of certainty. In this group fall 
verbs of joy and sorrow, verbs of fearing, and verbs of hoping. Here also 
belongs the one case of emotional implication outside the noun clause: the 
adverbial clause of fearing. 

Je suis content que vous soyez ici. 


Me alegro de que Vd. esté aquf. 
(Your being here is a fact). 


Nous regrettons que vous ne puissiez pas venir. 
Sentimos que Vds. no puedan venir. 


Il craint que sa femme ne soit malade. 
Teme que su esposa esté enferma. 


’ This would be the case, for example, of the use of the subjunctive as discussed by William 
Moellering in “The Function of the Subjunctive Mood in Como Clauses of Fact,” Hispania, 
XXVI, 267-282 (Oct. 1943). 
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Il s’est tu de peur que sa famille ne soit arrétée. 
Se callé de miedo que su familia fuese detenida. 


In the case of verbs of hoping, French shows an apparent exception to this 
principle. Whether another linguistic trend—that toward simplification of 
structure—has become operative here or whether certain types of hope 
become equivalent to fact in the French mind it is difficult to say. However, 
in the highly common expression of hope, French uses the indicative, while 
Spanish generally retains the subjunctive. 


J’espére que vous viendrez ce soir. 
Espero que Vd. venga esta noche. 


J’espére que vous avez préparé votre lecon. 
Espero que Vd. haya preparado su leccién. 


The cases wherein the subjunctive is used because of an implication of 
lack of certainty are much more numerous than those whose basis is emo- 
tion. The most obvious group, perhaps, is that of the verbs of doubting, 
of verbs of mental perception used negatively or interrogatively. In the 
latter case, however, the indicative is retained if the subordinate clause 
expresses an obvious fact. 


Je doute que cela soit vrai. 
Dudo que eso sea verdad. 


Je ne crois pas que cela soit vrai. 
No creo que eso sea verdad. 

but 
Voila Jean. Je ne savais pas qu’ il était ici. 
Alli va Juan. No sabfa que estaba aquf. 
(It is obvious that he is here)*® 


By the same token, a verb of doubting used negatively or interrogatively 
is followed by the indicative in Spanish; in French, a pleonastic ne is used 
in an affirmative clause, the French continuing to be impressed by the verb 
of doubting itself rather than by the changed force due to negation or 
interrogation. 


Je ne doute pas que cela ne soit vrai. 
No dudo que eso es verdad. 


There are probably many variations of this type of shifting from a normal 
subjunctive to an indicative (or vice versa) used in everyday speech for the 
purpose of conveying certain impressions to the listener, and it is exactly 
this sort of situation that makes the blind and mechanical following of set 
rules not only undesirable but sometimes incorrect. 


® There is a great deal of variation in the application of this principle. This simply reém- 
phasizes the flexibility of the construction, and the importance of the implication desired by 
the individual speaker or writer. 
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The most diffuse of all the traditional groupings of cases for the sub- 
junctive is that in which the subordinate clause depends upon an impersonal 
expression. Numerous categories are set up within it as if they were separate 
entities. This is entirely unnecessary, and all that need be said is that if the 
introducing impersonal expression does not in itself imply certainty then 
there is lack of certainty concerning the thought of the subordinate clause, 
and the subjunctive is to be used.® Into this group falls a use which is fre- 
quently set up as a major category: necessity. However, when it is pointed 
out that the fact that a thing is necessary is no proof that it will happen, 
then the inclusion of such expressions here becomes natural. 


Il faut que vous veniez tout de suite. 
Es preciso que Vd. venga en seguida. 


Other common types: time, fittingness: 


Il est temps que vous soyez prét. 
Es tiempo que Vd. esté listo. 


Il convient que nous fassions cela. 
Es conveniente que hagamos eso. 


Expressions such as c’est dommage and es ldéstima, usually discussed among 
the impersonal expressions, really belong to the emotional group; the sub- 
junctive is used following them although the subordinate clause usually 
expresses a fact. 


C’est dommage que vous soyez malade. 
Es ldstima que Vd. esté enfermo. 


Just as verbs of thinking may be followed by the subjunctive when used 
negatively or interrogatively, so an impersonal expression which usually 
implies certainty may show lack of certainty in those forms. 

Il est vrai que la vie est chére aujourd’hui. 

Es verdad que la vida es cara hoy dfa. 
but 


Il n’est pas vrai que les prix soient bas. 
No es verdad que los precios estén bajos. 


Still another type of impersonal expression which shows the importance of 
the implication which lies back of the statement is that of expressions of 
probability and possibility. The usages of the two languages differ in these 
cases and reflect a difference in psychological outlook. In French, expres- 
sions of probability are usually followed by the indicative for, to the 
Frenchman, probability is more or less akin to fact: what he himself finds 
probable is to him the equivalent of actuality. The Spaniard, on the con- 
trary, still seems to feel the philosophic lack of certainty in what is only 


* Such expressions as i/ est @ craindre que are, of course, not true members of this group 
but of the emotional group. 
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probable, and so he uses the subjunctive. These differences, as well as others 
indicated throughout the course of this discussion, show interesting insights 
into varying national or linguistic psychologies, and are not without im- 
plications beyond the realm of mere grammatical studies. 

The use of the subjunctive in adjectival (relative) clauses depends solely 
on the basis of lack of certainty. Whereas, in the noun clauses, the clue was 
usually found in the introducing verbal expression, the clue here is found 
in the antecedent of the relative pronoun. Whenever, for any reason, the 
identity of that antecedent becomes obscure or indefinite, that fact is 
registered by the subjunctive in the subordinate clause. In general, it may 
be said that there are five ways in which this indefiniteness may come about: 
through the situation itself, through a general negation, through a general 
interrogation, through a general condition, or through a superlative modi- 
fier for the antecedent. In the first four of these cases, a practical test for 
determining whether or not the subjunctive is to be used is to try using the 
word “any” or “whatsoever” with the antecedent; if it fits into the sense, 
then the antecedent is indefinite and the subjunctive is to be used. The 
student should be thoroughly instructed in the type of case where the sub- 
junctive is used because of the general situation in the context, for there 
is no grammatical clue there as in the other cases. 


Je cherche un homme qui sache faire cela. 
Busco un hombre que sepa hacer eso. 
(Note that the personal a never appears 
with a noun indefinite antecedent) 
but 
Celui-ci est homme qui sait faire cela. 
Este es el hombre que sabe hacer eso. 


Note the distinction between a general negation, interrogation or condition 
and a particular negation, interrogation or condition in the following three 


sets of examples. 
II n’y a pas d’homme qui sache faire cela. 
No hay hombre que sepa hacer eso. 


but 
Celui-ci n’est pas "homme qui sait faire cela. 
Este no es el hombre que sabe hacer eso. 
Connaissez-vous un homme qui sache faire cela? 
¢Conoce Vd. un hombre que sepa hacer eso? 
but 


Avez-vous vu l’homme qui sait faire cela? 
¢Ha visto Vd: al hombre que sabe hacer eso? 


Si vous connaissez un homme qui sache faire cela, 
faites-le-moi savoir. 

Si Vd. conoce un hombre que sepa hacer eso, 

digamelo. 
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but 
Si vous rencontrez "homme qui sait faire cela, 
envoyez-le chez moi. 
Si Vd. encuentra aJ hombre que sabe hacer eso, 
enviele a micasa. 


When the antecedent of the relative pronoun is modified by a superlative 
adjective (including the ideas of first, last, and only), the subjunctive is used 
if there still remains a possibility that the statement may change in the 
future, or when the identity of the antecedent has not been established. 
Note these features in the following examples. 


C’est homme le plus riche que je connaisse. 
Es el hombre més rico que conozca. 
(I may later meet a richer man) 


En arrivant 4 New York prenez le premier 
facteur que vous puissiez trouver 

Al llegar a Nueva York, primer 
mozo que pueda hallar 

(I don’t know which redcap will be first) 


but 


En arrivant 4 New York, j-ai pris le premier 
facteur que j-ai vu. 

Al llegar a Neuva York, empleé a? primer mozo 
que vea. 

(There can never be another first redcap that I 
took on that trip; I could probably offer some 
identification of him) 


Adverbial clauses constitute the type in which it is, perhaps, easiest to 
determine whether or not the subjunctive is to be used. In general, it may 
be said that when the clause itself expresses an accomplished fact, the in- 
dicative is to be used, otherwise the subjunctive (leaving out of considera- 
tion, of course, cases where the infinitive would be substituted for the 
clause). There is some variation, however, between the French and the 
Spanish in some of the uses. In French, the conjunctions quand and lorsque 
are followed by the future indicative when expressing an action subsequent 
to that of the main verb; in Spanish, the subjunctive is used. On the other 
hand, such a conjunction as the Spanish antes de que, like other temporal 
conjunctions, may take the indicative when followed by a statement of 
fact. The French avant que always requires the subjunctive. Other similar 
cases will be pointed out in the examples. These variations show, once more, 
that the use of the subjunctive is not a fixed and invariable thing, but that 
it is a reflection of individual or national psychology, and as such gives us 
an insight into a method of thinking entirely different from and more ana- 
lytical than our own because the English language has dropped the common 
use of the subjunctive. It is essentially this necessity of seeing implications 
beneath the surface that makes the subjunctive difficult for many students. 
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The trouble is that they have had little or no training in analysis of this 
sort, and so it comes hard. Every language teacher, however, has been told 
by many students that the analysis necessary to do proper work in foreign 
languages has aided in the understanding of English, especially when this 
transfer has been specifically provided for in the teacher’s method. 
In adverbial clauses of time, the question is whether the subordinate 
action is prior or subsequent to the main action. 
Je le verrai avant qu’il (ne) s’en aille. 
Le veré antes de que se vaya. 
but 
Je l’ai vu avant qu’il (ne) s’en allat. 
Le vi antes de que se fué. 


(French maintains the subjunctive, even though 
the implication is that he did go.) 


J’attendais jusqu’a ce qu’il vienne. 

Fsperaba hasta que viniese. 

(But at that time he had not yet come. This par- 
takes somewhat of the nature of purpose, also. 

but 

J'ai attendu jusqu’a ce qu’il est venu. 

Esperé hasta que llegé. 

(Note how the change in tense of the main verb 
aids in implying that he did come.) 


Purpose clauses are always in the subjunctive for the obvious reason 
that an action which is still in the realm of purpose cannot be an accom- 
plished fact and hence will lack certainty of fulfillment. 

L’homme travaille pour que sa famille ait de quoi 
manger. 


E] hombre trabaja para que su familia tenga algo 
de comer. 


Closely akin to purpose clauses are those so-called resuit clauses which indi- 
cate what is planned or intended but not as yet brought into the realm of 
fact. Of course, the true result clause is in the indicative. 


Je construirai une maison si grande que dix personnes 
puissent l’habiter. 

Construiré una casa tan grande que diez personas puedan 
vivir en ella. 

but 

J'ai construit une maison si grande que dix personnes 
peuvent l’habiter. 

He construido una casa tan grande que diez personas 
pueden vivir en ella. 


Clauses of concession and proviso show some variation, the Spanish 
using the indicative when certainty is implied. The French, apparently, 
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look upon the concession as still existing even though the subordinate action 
is a fact. Of course, when the action has not been confirmed, the subjunctive 
is used in both languages. 

Je le ferai quoique je sois malade. 

Lo haré aunque esté enfermo. 
but 

Je Vai fait quoique je fusse malade. 

Lo hice aunque estaba enfermo. 


An interesting case is the following one in which French makes no distinc- 
tion between two fairly common ideas while Spanish does so by varying 
the mood. 
Quelque riche qu’il soit, je ne veux pas le connattre. 
Por rico que sea (however rich he may be), no quiero 
conocerle. 
Por rico que es (even as rich as he is), 
no quiero conocerle. 


Finally, adverbial clauses of negation always use the subjunctive be- 
cause there is always lack of certainty involved. 


Je sortirai sams que personne ne me voie. 
Saldré sin que nadie me vea. 


From the standpoint of this theory of implications, very little need be 
said concerning the use of the subjunctive in what are now independent 
clauses, for they may always be looked upon as subordinate clauses whose 
introducing expression is simply omitted. We can always understand an 
introduction such as je veux, quiero, even in the imperative use of the sub- 
junctive in Spanish. 

The use of the subjunctive in conditional sentences in Spanish is com- 
pletely in line with the implication of lack of certainty: the speaker wishes 
to imply that the action may not or cannot be regarded as fact. In the 
“real” conditions, the indicative is used, thereby indicating not that the 
action is a fact, but that the speaker wishes to leave the action completely 
in the balance with no implications as to the possibility or impossibility of 
fulfillment. The French, on the other hand, while accepting the same point 
of view on “‘real” conditions, seems to feel the factual force of the ‘‘unreal’”’ 
conditions to be stronger than the lack of certainty, and so he retains the 
indicative in them also. 

It has been seen that none of the common uses of the subjunctive in 
French or Spanish has departed from the theory of implications. Those 
cases which constitute apparent exceptions have their logical—or should 
we say, psychological?—explanations and simply strengthen the theory. 
Furthermore, these uses are not mechanical, and a good speaker or writer 
may vary the mood used in the subordinate clause in order to obtain a 
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desired effect, especially that of lack of certainty. This use of the subjunc- 
tive helps to convey to the listener or reader impressions, connotations, 
elements beneath the surface of the words themselves. It is a linguistic 
device which is generally lacking in the English language, a device which 
allows the Frenchman or the Spaniard to imply certain things without 
taking the trouble to say them specifically. The student who grasps this 
force of implication will understand more thoroughly what he reads in the 
foreign language, and perhaps his own use of that language and of English 
will become that much more efficient. The teacher who works on a back- 
ground of this nature will have a better chance to produce in his pupils 
that indefinable element for which the Germans have given us the word 
Sprachgefiihl. 


‘““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 


“‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!”’ 














Teaching the Pronunciation of “CC” and “G”’ 
and the Spanish Diphthongs 


LEONARD E. ARNAUD 
Brooklyn College, New York 


(Author’s summary.—A workable method for presenting these subjects simply.) 


EACHERS of Romance languages have always had to battle against 
the tendency of students not to retain and apply the rule for pro- 
nouncing “c” and “g.” “Hard before a, 0, u; soft before e, 7” is a simple 
formula and an important one, because without it not only is proper pro- 
nunciation impossible, but the orthographic-changing verbs must be learned 
one by one as if they were irregular. The Spanish teacher, however, finds 
the difficulty in presenting this material greatly increased by the fact that 
he must also explain to his students that the five vowels are subject to yet 
another classification, “Strong a, e, 0; weak i, u,” for the purpose of forming 
diphthongs and triphthongs. Taken together, the two rules are mutually 
confusing; their very simplicity being the greatest enemy to proper reten- 
tion. This confusion is all but eliminated by a graphic presentation of the 
problem. 
Imagine the well-known “triangle of vowels” placed inside the mouth. 
It then shows the approximate position of the tongue and the approximate 
opening of the jaws for the formation of each sound: 











6699 
Cc 


The two consonants and “g,”’ it will be recalled, were always guttural 
in Latin (i.e., formed by contact of the back of the tongue and the soft 
palate). In Cicero as in caput, collis, cultura, the letter “c”’ was pronounced 
as “k”; and the “g” in galbus, gerere, gigantem, gobius, gustus was sounded 
as in the English word “gone.” A characteristic common to all the Romance 
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languages is that these two consonants retain their guttural, or “hard,” 
value when, in the modern spelling, they precede a, 0, or u, namely the 
three vowels that do not require a “front” position of the tongue for articu- 
lation: FRENCH: car, colle, cure, gare, gomme, Auguste; SPANISH: Casa, como, 
cura, gallo, gordo, gusto; ITALIAN: carnevale, contro, cuculla, gabinetto, golfo, 
gustare; PORTUGUESE: caderno, conter, cumprir, galinha, gostar, guarda. 
But when in modern spelling “‘c” or “g” precedes either of the “front” 
vowels, the original Latin guttural value has universally been softened: 
FRENCH: ceci, gens, gilet; SPANISH: centavo, cine, gentle, giro; ITALIAN: cento, 
cica, gentile, Ginevra; PORTUGUESE: certo, cidade, geral, giz.' In other words, 
“c” and “‘g’”’ are pronounced “‘hard before a, 0, «u; soft before e, 1.” We may 
diagram this: 








Hard C Soft Hard C Soft 
c | a a g a | a 
| e c e e€ g | e 
i c i i & | i 
c oO C g te) Oo 
c | u u g u } u 








All Romance languages so far agree, but each treats differently the prob- 
lem of spelling the sounds that are left blank in the diagrams. For Spanish, 
the complete chart is: 








Hard C Soft Hard G Soft 
c | a z a g a j a 
qu e c e* gu e g e, jie 
qu i c a gu i g y 3] 
c ° Zz o g o j o 
c u Zz u g u j u 








* The spellings “ze’’ and “zi” are found, but only very rarely. 


Here is the key to the underlying principle of orthographic-changing verbs. 
The value of “‘c”’ or “g” in the infinitive stem must be retained throughout 
the entire conjugation. To find the proper spelling, the student need only 
read in the column that contains the sound he is treating. For instance: 
Distinguir-distin“hard g’’-ir. Present Indicative: distin g -o; disting u -es; 
distin gu -e; etc. 

We refer once more to the vowel triangle to explain the formation of 
Spanish diphthongs. (See diagram on next page.) 

When the vowels are pronounced singly, no problem exists; but when 


1 The explanation of these phenomena is to be found in: Bourciez, Edouard, Eléments de 
linguistique romane. 
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they are found in combination, the following facts appear: A) The vowels 
a, é, o require the least displacement of the tongue and jaws. They are called 
“strong” vowels because they retain their full strength at all times. When 
two strong vowels meet, they are placed in separate syllables: ca-o-ba; 
pa-se-ar; pe-or; etc. B) The vowels i? and u« require an extreme position 









r 





i 





Ae 
OQ ain 
of the tongue and jaw. They are called ‘“‘weak,” for when they touch another 
vowel, they lean on it to form a diphthong (or a triphthong if they precede 
and follow a strong vowel). The possible combinations are: 
WW iu, ui (viu-do; cui-dar) 
WS ia, ie, io, ua, ue, uo (fiam-bre; tier-no; ten-si6n; cual; bue-no; cruor) 


SW ai, ei, oi, au, eu, ou (trai-ga; vein-te; sois; cau-ce; reu-ma; bou) 
WSW iau, iei, uai, uei (miau; lim-piéis; a-ve-ri-gu4is; buey) 





Note that an accent mark strengthens a weak vowel and that it may 
therefore destroy the diphthong: in caf (ca-f) we have two strong vowels; 
but in fuf the vowels still form a diphthong, WS. 

May these diagrams serve in a small way to facilitate the work of 
fellow teachers. 


2 The vowel “i” is spelled “y”” when unaccented and final, in combination with another 
vowel: rey, hoy, etc. and when intervocalic: leyendo, cay6, etc. 
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The Navy Language School Program and For- 
eign Languages in Schools and Colleges: 
Aims and Techniques 


JosEPH AXELROD 
University of Chicago 
(Author’s summary.—A first-hand description of an intensive language course with the tra- 


ditional four-fold aim given at the Navy Language School; the significance of the aims and 
techniques of this course for the teacher of civilian language classes.) 


UR knowledge of the Army and Navy programs has thus far been 
based upon reports emanating mainly from these sources: 1) from 
directors of, or instructors in, these programs; 2) from teachers of modern 
languages in colleges who have visited classes in the A.S.T. programs;} 
and 3) from reporters for popular magazines. Such reports will without doubt 
be worth considering with great attention (even the popularizations), but 
the modern language teacher must keep certain points in mind as he reads 
them: that the tendency of the directors of the program will be to tell how 
it was supposed to work rather than how it actually did work, and that 
many will be slow to point out weaknesses in a program which they them- 
selves worked out; that visitors to classes cannot obviously see the program 
as a whole, in all its development, and must depend upon the director for 
a great deal of their information;? and that popularizations are often in- 
accurate and not sufficiently technical for the modern language teacher’s 
purpose. It is not the writer’s intention here to minimize in any way the 
value of these reports, but rather to show that in order to complete the 
picture, it would be well to have also before us a report submitted by a 
trained teacher of modern languages who was actually enrolled as a student 
in the Army or Navy language program. To submit such a report is the 
general purpose of the present article which is based upon the writer’s ex- 
periences as a student of Japanese in the Navy Language School at the 
University of Colorado where he spent three and a half sau, or almost 
300 hours in classes and examinations. 
Two important aspects of the Navy School program will be covered 
here: aims and techniques. Other points will be taken up at another time. 
The questions, then, which we will attempt to answer are these: What 


1 E.g. F. B. Agard, et al, A Survey of Language Classes in the Army Specialized Training 
Program, New York, 1944. Prepared for the Commission on Trends in Education of the 
Modern Language Association. 

2 “Tn addition to visiting classes, . . . they [i.e. the visitors] devoted a large amount of 
time outside of class hours to conferences with local directors of language programs’”’ etc. 
Tbid., p. 8. 
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were® the objectives of the Navy School? How did it teach speaking and 
understanding, reading and writing? What was its attitude toward the 
teaching of grammatical analysis, phonetics, and culture? At what point 
was the study of the written language begun? What can the teacher of 
modern languages learn from the aims and techniques used at the School 
that will be applicable to civilian classes? 

Since the Navy School’s objective was four-fold (speaking and under- 
standing, reading and writing), these topics will serve as a basis for classifi- 
cation; in addition, because of the emphasis in recent years on the cultural 
aim in school and college foreign language curricula, the description proper 
will conclude with the Navy School’s attitude toward this objective. 

Reading. We begin with a discussion of reading because it was the 
reading lesson which served as a basis for activities in the writing and con- 
versation classes as well. Of the 18 hours spent in the classroom weekly, 
8 were devoted to the activity entitled ‘‘Reading.” Each section had a main 
reading instructor with whom it met on alternate days for three two-hour 
periods and a second reading instructor with whom it met on the two inter- 
vening days for a one-hour period. The program of work, to the exact 
number of pages of text to be covered during each class meeting, was set 
up in advance by the director of the School, and instructors followed this 
program stringently. 

The work of the first week was primarily oral and will be described later. 
Actual study of texts in Japanese characters (including ideagraphs) was 
begun at the second week, that is, after 18 hours of class-work. Each student 
was supplied with a reader and its accompanying workbook which gave the 
vocabulary for each lesson, exercises, and brief grammatical explanations. 
The reader itself contained no vocabulary, notes, or explanations of any 
kind; it did, however, attempt to introduce vocabulary items, Japanese 
characters (kanji), and grammatical constructions systematically, though 
of course it could not do so scientifically since no counts of this type exist 
for Japanese. Subject matter was typical of readers in our field: red books 
and purple flowers; hours, days, months, seasons; objects in the classroom; 
elementary calculations; geography; polite conversations; stories, etc. 

The normal procedure was for the instructor to read each sentence, 
translate it, and explain grammatical constructions only for the purpose of 
making clear the meaning of the passage. Students, then, by turn repeated 
the procedure, going through the lesson as many times as the hour per- 
mitted. Each instructor, as indicated above, covered only those pages 
which had been scheduled. Flagrant errors in pronunciation were of course 
corrected, but no attempt was made to teach the sounds or inflections from 
the point of view of modern phonetics; this point will be treated in greater 


* The past tense will be used throughout because this report describes the features of!the 
School as the writer saw them at the time he was enrolled as a student there. 
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detail later. Variations of this reading technique were often used, depending 
upon the ingenuity of the instructor. During the reading lessons, Japanese 
soon became the medium for routine commands (“Will you read the next 
section, Mr. Smith,” etc.) and for preliminary conversation (‘‘What lesson 
do we study today?” “It’s a short lesson, isn’t it?” etc.). 

In theory, students were to have done no preparation on a given lesson 
before it was studied in the reading class; in practice, however, all of the 
students in the writer’s section prepared the lesson before the reading class, 
although this was not the general procedure. 

No reading of the collateral or extensive type was required. This may 
have been due, in part, to the fact that reading texts like the Heath-Chicago 
series, where the alternate readers are ideal for such a purpose, are not 
available in Japanese. 

It is to be noted that the School’s approach to grammar was completely 
non-analytical. Students found it more effective, under this system, to 
memorize from the text the sentences which best illustrated the various 
constructions, once their meaning was clear, than to attempt a detailed 
analysis of the component parts of any construction. 

Writing. After studying the lesson in the reading class, each student 
was expected to master it and to do the exercises in the workbook. These 
exercises were of two types: ‘Japanese to Japanese,” i.e., answering ques- 
tions or completing sentences, and “English to Japanese,” i.e., straight 
translation into the foreign language. Although these exercises are properly 
a writing activity, the papers were turned into the main reading instructor 
who corrected and returned them. Af no time in the writer’s experience 
were the exercise sentences used as a basis for a planned class activity. 

Five class hours weekly were devoted to the activity entitled “Dicta- 
tion.” In the dictation class, students gained facility in writing the charac- 
ters of the syllabary and the ideagraphs. Most instructors began by dic- 
tating the reading lesson of the preceding day phrase by phrase; then, de- 
pending upon their ingenuity, they composed sentences involving previous 
vocabulary and constructions as well, and dictated those. Every student 
spent the entire dictation hour at the blackboard. 

Although the work of the first week was mainly oral (see below), the 
dictation class hour during this period, from the very first day, was spent 
in learning to write the characters of the syllabary (kana). In view of recent 
emphasis on learning the spoken language before writing is attempted, this 
point—* .: at the Navy School, students began writing from the very first 
day—is significant. However, a second important fact should be made 
clear: that in the three and a half months the writer spent at the School, 
only a phonetic kana orthography, and not the traditional kana orthog- 
raphy, was used either in the text or by instructors.‘ 


‘It might be explained that spoken Japanese is transcribed by a mixture of kanji or 
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In the dictation class, too, even at the beginning, routine commands 
were given in Japanese. Later, of course, Japanese was used exclusively. 

Speaking and Understanding. It is clear that a great deal of aural training 
took place in the dictation class described above. However, it was in the 
conversation class that the oral-aural objective was primary. This class 
met five hours weekly and the usual technique was that of question and 
answer. Again, the reading lesson of the preceding day formed the basis of 
conversation. 

During the first week of the course (i.e., the first 18 hours of instruction), 
activities in both reading and conversation classes were entirely oral. This 
did not mean, however, that students had no written symbols before them. 
Every student was supplied with two sets of sentences in romaji (Latin 
characters) and English translation. One set consisted of groups of model 
sentences, each illustrating one grammatical. phenomenon, of the type 
“T study the book; you write the letter; the man sees the dog,” etc., ‘‘open 
the door; say the word; catch the ball,” etc. The other set consisted of 
groups of conversational sentences covering a wide variety of life situations 
(greetings, travel, shopping, etc.). During the first week, all but five hours 
were devoted to drill on these sentences, and subsequently, for about two 
months, additional conversation hours were dedicated to further drill on 
them. 

At no time in the program was pronunciation treated scientifically— 
that is, no attempt was made to classify the sounds of Japanese, to analyze 
their production, to show how they differed from corresponding sounds in 
English, to analyze the pitch accent and inflection. Students were expected 
to get the sounds and intonation by imitation only. This approach may 
have been due, in part, to the fact that few members of the Navy School 
staff had been taught to give such phonetic training. Most students de- 
veloped an acceptable pronunciation, but it was the writer’s observation 
that few of them (excluding those who were natural mimics or who had 
studied phonetics) had a pronunciation comparable to that attained under 
the best conditions by students in our modern language departments. 

Recordings of a large part of the reader and of the conversation sen- 
tences were available to the student for study. In addition to the phono- 
graph records, a Japanese film was shown about every two weeks. This was 





ideagraphs and kana or sound-symbols representing whole syllables. Study of kanji was begun 
only after 18 hours of classwork were completed (i.e., at the second week). The kana, introduced 
on the first day, are indeed phonetic symbols, but kana orthography is not entirely phonetic. 
As explained above, during the time the writer spent at the School, a completely phonetic 
system of kana orthography was employed; in fact, he did not even know that he was not 
using traditional kana spelling until he was warned by a more advanced student to be pre- 
pared for a “rude shock.” But there was general agreement among students that the plan 
used was far more satisfactory than the introduction of the traditional non-phonetic spellings 
earlier in the course. 
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not part of class activity, but attendance was required. No English sub- 
titles appeared, but synopses in both Japanese and English were supplied 
in advance. 

Culture. During the writer’s stay at the Navy School, there was no 
attempt to teach Japanese civilization directly in the classroom. The stu- 
dent of course learned a good deal incidentally, but there was no classroom 
activity which aimed primarily at the teaching of culture. 

Let us conclude this description with a listing of those features of the 
Navy Language School program which are of most interest to the teacher 
of modern languages: 

1. The approach, as a whole, was not primarily oral-aural. 

2. There were three distinct types of classes running concurrently: 
reading, 8 hours a week; writing, 5 hours a week; conversation, 5 hours a 
week. Each of these classes had its own aim and employed only those tech- 
niques which would serve to achieve that aim. 

3. The initial stage of the course was mainly oral. The text used during 
this period was written in romaji, a type of phonetic transcription. 

4. Reading was begun after 18 hours of classwork had been completed. 

5. All reading was intensive; no extensive reading was required. 

6. Actual writing of the phonetic kana was begun on the first day; 
writing of ideagraphs began simultaneously with reading; traditional kana 
orthography was not introduced during the first 300 hours of classwork. 

7. The grammatical structure of the language was to be learned, not 
by the methods of linguistic analysis, but by memorization of, and constant 
drill in, ‘“‘model’’ sentences. 

8. Pronunciation was to be learned by imitation. 

9. No classroom activity was aimed primarily at the teaching of cul- 
ture. 

Of the questions listed at the beginning of this article, the most im- 
portant one still remains to be answered: What can the modern language 
teacher in schools and colleges learn from the program at the Navy Lan- 
guage School? 

Let us consider first the teaching of grammar, pronunciation, and cul- 
ture. It is the writer’s opinion that the Navy School’s approach to grammar 
is to be emulated in all elementary language courses except those designed 
for students with language background (e.g., a course in Portuguese where 
training in Spanish is a prerequisite) or for science students preparing to 
read learned journals in their field; that, for reasons given above, the 
example of a non-phonetic, imitation approach to pronunciation is not to 
be followed where the instructor has been trained in the techniques of the 
phonetic approach; and that teachers of beginning language courses reject, 
as the Navy School did, the cultural objective. 

This last recommendation requires some explanation. The writer be- 
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lieves firmly that a study of foreign civilizations and cultures is indis- 
pensable in any educational program, on all levels. In worthwhile educa- 
tional programs, provision is made for such study in advanced courses in 
the language department or in other departments. There can be no question 
that languages provide a key for an understanding of foreign cultures; and 
it is the place of the language teacher to give his students that key. But 
to open the door to the treasures beyond and guide his student through 
them is not his job in the elementary class. He has only a short time in 
which to accomplish his end—teaching the language only is already suffi- 
ciently difficult of attainment. This does not mean that the student in our 
Spanish classes, for example, should learn nothing about Spanish, or 
Spanish-American, culture. Certainly a reading passage of cultural content 
is to be preferred to one without such content; the point made here is that 
all of the instructor’s efforts must be bent toward teaching his class to read 
the passage, or to speak about it. Indirectly, the student should learn some- 
thing about Spain or South America; but if we follow the example of the 
Navy School, no time in class will be devoted primarily to the teaching of 
such material.® 

Aside from these specific lessons on the teaching of grammar, pronuncia- 
tion, and culture, there are some general lessons which the modern language 
teacher may learn from the Navy School program when he considers the 
first six points in the list given above. 

It is quite clear that the Navy program cannot be adopted in foto, no 
matter how desirable it might be to do so. Teaching procedures depend to 
a large extent upon the objective of the course, and few modern language 
classes will have time for the Navy’s four-fold aim. This brings up again 
the old question of aims. 

Teachers in our field, educators, and even laymen ask, “‘What should be 
the aim of a first-year course in language?” as though the same aim exists 
for all localities, for all time, and for all languages. Certainly new conditions 
have tended to make the primary aim today in a Spanish class an oral-aural 
one, but that this should be the primary objective in the usual civilian class 
in German, for example, may no more be true now than it was in the days 
of the Coleman Report. Today the reading aim is all but universally blamed, 
because ‘our boys in North Africa can’t talk French.’ But were these boys 
ever submitted to the reading method, or indeed, to any definite method 
at all? The so-called “eclectic” method so much in vogue during recent 
years culled a little from here and a little from there and consequently the 
student exposed to it learned neither reading nor writing nor speaking. It 
is important to remember, also, that even in the reading method, oral work 
is not to be neglected.® 


* The language club is obviously another matter. 
* In Coleman’s list of the “kinds of things that teachers and pupils should probably do 
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The important lessons in regard to aims taught by the experience of the 
Navy School are that even in a practical approach to a foreign language 
during war-time, the oral-aural aim need not necessarily be the primary 
one, but that even where it is not, the initial stage of the course must be 
oral; and that a four-fold aim can be set up only in a situation where it is 
clearly seen that there will be time for a mastery of all four disciplines. 
This is not likely to be the situation in post-war high school and college 
modern language classes. Teachers in our field now are apparently eager 
to attempt a manifestly impossible achievement;’ and it is to be feared 
that if this tendency continues, too many of our language teachers, after 
they complete the initial oral stage, will continue from that point (no 
matter what method is prescribed) to prepare their students to read, say, 
French literature, which is indeed beautiful, amd to write French prose, 
which is indeed lucid and precise, amd to have conversational banter with 
the waiter after ordering in French from a menu which will no longer 
mystify them. The results of such a procedure are clear: the student who 
has studied the language for only two or three years in high school will be 
obliged to read his literature in translation, to write in Basic English (which 
the other fellow will be able to read), and to eat at the American restaurant. 
Our own experience teaches us that we cannot, in the time we are likely to 
have, teach satisfactory mastery of everything—speaking and understand- 
ing, reading, writing, and culture; and the Navy School’s program teaches 





in an elementary course,” the following items appear: 

“1. They [i.e., the students] will learn how the sounds of the foreign language are made 
and practise making them until they pronounce syllables and sound groups and sentences 
intelligibly at least. 

“2. They will listen to reading aloud and to speaking by the teacher in order both to 
improve their own pronunciation and to have practice in understanding the language when 
spoken. 

“3. They will write from dictation simple sentences and paragraphs. . . . 

“7. They will read aloud in class for practice in pronunciation and will show their com- 
prehension by replying to questions on the text. 

“9. They will do oral and written exercises based on the reading text.”’ Coleman Report, 
p. 273. 

And again: “In view of the widespread belief that a considerable amount of oral work is 
desirable, and because of the fact that in most schools known to the members of the Com- 
mittee in which the best work is being done this element is prominent, it may be inferred that 
the oral use of the language in class is certainly an accompaniment of the best teaching now 
being done and may be one of the factors that contribute to its success.” Jbid., p. 270. 

7 In a study by C. N. Staubach, based upon questionnaires sent to Michigan high schools 
and colleges, it was shown that of all of the high schools which responded, only four offered 
more than two years of Spanish. Nevertheless, when the larger high schools were asked what 
objectives they favored, these were the results: “A majority favor a multiple-objective lan- 
guage course, providing cultural content as well as study of the language (39) . . . ; the next 
larger group (27) prefer a primarily ‘cultural’ course; . . . some still would favor a course 
in language primarily (14); no answer, 14.” “The Increase in Spanish in. Michigan,” Modern 
Language Journal, Jan., 1943, 34-40. 
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us that once the initial oral stage is completed, the emphasis even in a 
practical course need not continue to be primarily oral. 

The conclusion, then, to which we are led inevitably is this: the aim 
of any particular course will depend upon its own specific conditions; the 
best solution, certainly on the college level, will be to offer more than one 
type of elementary language course; for example, French 1a: Beginning 
French for Speaking; French 1b: Beginning French for Reading (and in 
universities, French 1c: Beginning Scientific French). Such a program will 
mean little organizational change for those departments in which more 
than one elementary section of a language are ordinarily offered. Thus, 
with increased enrollment in the post-war period, this variety in offering 
will certainly be feasible in institutions of higher learning and in the larger 
secondary schools as well. 

The Navy School’s program was successful because its administration 
viewed the problem clearly, determined exactly how much could be taught 
in the allotted time, determined specifically the nature, amount, and se- 
quence of the subject matter that was to be taught, adopted those tech- 
niques, already known in the field, for teaching specifically what was de- 
sired, drew up a plan of the course hour by hour, and exercised close control 
over the instructors who were responsible for carrying out that plan. That 
is the formula. It is not new. Whenever we have tried it in our field, it has 
worked. It worked at the Navy Language School. It should also work for 
the vast number of modern language departments who have not yet tried it. 


“‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 
“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 











Spoken German: Methods and Results 


Emit L. JorDAN 
New Jersey College for Women 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


(Author’s summary.—The need for experimentation is stressed in the field of methods in Spoken 
German. The relative merits of imitation and intellectual initiative in oral training are dis- 
cussed.) 


HE new emphasis on the spoken word in language training, stimulated 

by the Army Specialized Traniing Program and by the world situation 
in general, brings into the foreground of discussion the problem of methods 
aimed at a speaking knowledge of modern languages. The present article 
is concerned with spoken German. 

The idea that teachers of German could switch from the aim of a reading 
knowledge to the aim of a speaking knowledge for the two-year language 
requirement, if they only wanted to do so, is naive. Articles and public 
admonitions urging them to teach the living language are duly appreciated, 
but there are hardly any teachers of German left who still have to be con- 
vinced of the desirability of the new trend. The problem which awaits a 
solution is the very practical question how the switch can be accomplished. 
To learn to speak a foreign language is obviously more difficult than to 
learn how to read it, especially since the present use of the term Spoken 
German implies that a reading knowledge is by no means cut out but simply 
“dethroned” as the sole aim. 

There is no doubt that new methods have to be worked out, and a great 
deal of experimentation as to methods and results will be necessary, espe- 
cially in those institutions in which the spoken language has been the teach- 
ing aim for many years, long before the present vogue swept the country. 
The basic conclusion, I think, is that the following three prerequisites are 
indispensable in reaching the goal: (1) The teachers have to speak the 
language so fluently as to be practically bi-lingual; (2) the classes have to 
be small, preferably containing not more than fifteen students; and (3) the 
sections in first year German have to meet for six class hours a week. Such 
an organization can accomplish much, but still the use of well tested 
methods can make a great difference in results. 

One school of educational thought favors memorizing of complete con- 
versations as the basis of a spoken foreign language. The assumption is that 
memorized stock phrases can be pronounced well and expressed fluently 
without stammering and hesitating; that better than anything else they 
will help to overcome the student’s speaking inhibition. In time he will 
learn to form similar phrases quite naturally and on his own initiative. 
Several textbooks that have been on the market for a number of years are 
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based on such memorization of conversational material; whenever the in- 
structions of these books are strictly followed by teachers and students, the 
results are and will be satisfactory. Also the “‘spoken language”’ courses of 
the United States Armed Forces Institute are based on memorizing; since 
the latter begin to concern themselves with grammar at a rather late point 
and start with speaking before the student learns anything about the 
structure of the language and about those aspects which we might call ‘“‘the 
liberal arts approach,” nothing else but the memorizing of sentences can 
possibly be suggested. 

The adherents of this method declare that theirs is “the natural way” 
of learning foreign languages, the way in which a child would learn them. 
To the writer this analogy does not appear too well chosen; to my knowledge 
no systematic research has ever been attempted to find out exactly by 
what processes small children learn foreign languages as fast as they do. 
A very casual and subjective experiment shortly before the outbreak of the 
war showed the following results: my small son spent several months in 
Germany with me; after he had heard nothing but English during his life 
of three and a half years, he found himself suddenly in an environment in 
which German was the only language. My attempts of systematic oral 
teaching of simple cognates, words, and short sentences failed completely. 
Consequently he was left alone, playing with German children. After two 
weeks he began to understand fairly well what people wanted from him. 
After four weeks he spoke a mixture of English and German, forming sen- 
tences like ‘‘Siehst du the little Hund?” After six weeks he spoke short 
German sentences with excellent pronunciation, using by no means only 
the short phrases of a typical beginner’s grammar but also idiomatic ex- 
pressions. Waiting for me he would call “Wo bleibst du, Vati?,”’ an idiom 
perfectly expressing his impatience. Whether all this proves the case for 
memorizing seems doubtful to me. 

Even if we knew the processes by which a young child learns, they can 
obviously not be simply transferred to adults, not even young adults. 
Nevertheless the experiments in intensive language training on the basis 
of memorization which are now carried out at Yale, Princeton, and possibly 
a very few other institutions, deserve every praise, and their results are 
eagerly awaited. The participating students receive double credits, con- 
vening in groups of ten for ten hours weekly. A native “drillmaster” drills 
hundreds of German sentences into the students and thus creates the lin- 
guistic “raw material” on which the regular faculty members work in refer- 
ence to grammar, discussion, style, etc. Considering the national situation, 
I would think that only a very limited number of institutions could dupli- 
cate these conditions, and as far as high schools are concerned the method 
seems hardly adaptable. 

This, however, does not mean that a less intensive training might not 
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also bring encouraging results; it does not mean either that memorizing is 
the only road to the goal. At this institution, for instance, other ways had 
to be found for a number of reasons quite aside from the difficulties of 
physical organization: No matter how clear it was made to the students 
that in their case memorizing was not an end in itself but the means to a 
goal, a tool and technique, they disliked it thoroughly. They were backed 
in their attitude by the professional pedagogues, the professors of education 
who were outspoken against any mechanical methods. Finally there was 
the factor of educational sincerity: We required our students to do some- 
thing we would definitely not care to do ourselves; and to some of us 
memorizing seemed frankly incongruent on the university level. 

The question then arose whether there was an effective substitute for 
memorizing that was based on intellectual initiative rather than on imita- 
tion. After several initial tests both with A.S.T.P. trainees and with regular 
students a final experiment is now under way which is producing very 
promising results. A considerable number of students, two complete second 
year sections, take part in it, observe carefully both effort and result, keep 
a time check and have made valuable contributions to the plan. The ma- 
terial has been accepted for publication in book form and will be available 
in the not too distant future. 

The project is based on the truism that in order to speak you must know 
words. It is a new departure insofar as it adapts the time-honored device 
of word lists to a definite psychology of learning: Begin with the known, 
proceed from there to the new but easily recognizable, then proceed to the 
entirely new. ‘‘Anchor” the new among the known. As to organization, our 
“Short Course in Spoken German”’ is divided into three broad divisions: 
At Home—Living and Working—Recreation. Each part contains a number 
of chapters, each chapter referring to a real life situation, from House and 
Garden, Cooking and Baking, Sewing and Mending, to such more general 
fields as Meeting People, the Office, Commerce and Banking, and Crafts 
and Industries. 

The general procedure is the same in every chapter: it has three units 
which arrange and re-arrange the material in a systematic fashion until it 
becomes the mental property of the student; they are the linguistic unit, 
the topical unit, and the conversational unit. The chapter ‘Crafts and 
Industries’ may serve as a sample; since at this time only the method as 
such is to be described, all incidental questions like the treatment of geni- 
tive and plural forms are omitted here. 


A) Linguistic Unit. 


The material is arranged to facilitate vocabulary study. This word list 
contains 74 words. Its 42 cognates are to be studied first: 





das Handwerk 
der Handwerker 
der Schuhmacher 
der Miiller 
der Bicker 
backen 

der Fischer 
fischen 

der Schmied 
der Glaser 

der Weber 
weben 

der Meister 
die Industrie 
das Werk 

die Werkstatt 
die Maschine 
der Hammer 
die Schere 

die Axt 

die Presse 


handiwork, craft 


hand worker, craftsman 


shoemaker 

miller 

baker 

bake 

fisherman 

fish 

smith 

glazier 

weaver 

weave 

master craftsman 
industry 

work 

work “stead,” shop 
machine 

hammer 

shears, scissors 
ax 

press 


der Nagel 
produzieren 
der Ingenieur 
der Maschinist 
die Energie 

die Kohle 

das 1 

das Petroleum 
die Elektrizitat 
die Hydro-Elektrizitat 
das Kabel 

der Rohstoff 
das Metall 

der Stahl 

das Zinn 

das Kupfer 
das Zink 

das Produkt 
die Lederwaren 
chemisch 
optisch 


The following 16 words are easily recognized: 


der Fleischer (cf. flesh) 
der Maurer (cf. mural) 


mauem 


der Zimmermann (lit. timber man) 

der Tischler (lit. dish, i.e. table maker) 
der Schlosser (cf. schliessen, Schloss, Schliissel) 
der Gehilfe (cf. helfen) 

der Lehrling (cf. lehren) 

die Fabrik (cf. fabric, fabricate) 


das Werkzeug (cf. Werk and Zeug, stuff, piece, as in Flugzeug or 


Spielzeug) 
die Sage 
die Schraube 


der Dampf (cf. damp) 
die Leitung (cf. leiten, lead or conduct) 


das Eisen 


die Spielwaren (cf. spielen, play; and Waren, wares, goods) 
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nail 
produce 
engineer 
machinist 
energy 
coal 

oil 
petroleum 
electricity 
hydro-el. 
cable 

raw “stuff,” material 
meta] 
steel 

tin 
copper 
zinc 
product 
leather wares, goods 
chemical 
optical 


butcher 

mason 

lay bricks, build 
carpenter 
cabinet maker 
locksmith 
helper, assistant 
apprentice 
factory 


tool 

saw 

screw 

steam 

conductor (of energy) 
iron 

toys 


Only the following 16 words have no sound or thought association with English: 


der Schneider 
der Friseur 
der Klempner 
der Drucker 
drucken 

der Geselle 
das Holz 

die Farbe 


tailor 
barber 
plumber 
printer 
print 
journeyman 
wood 


paint, dye, color 


der Laden 
herstellen 

die Kraft 

das Kraftwerk 
die Pferdestarke 
die Wasserkraft 
das Erz 

das Blei 


store 
produce 
power 
power plant 
horse power 
water power 
ore 

lead 
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B) Topical Unit. 


The material is re-arranged to check the vocabulary; the approach is 
conversational, having in mind the goal of actual speaking. 


Das Handwerk 


der Handwerker 
der Schuhmacher 
der Schneider 
der Friseur 

der Miiller 

der Backer 
backen 

der Fleischer 
der Fischer 
fischen 

der Maurer 
mauern 

der Zimmermann 
der Tischler 

der Schmied 

der Schlosser 
der Glaser 

der Klempner 
der Weber 
weben 

der Drucker 
drucken 

der Meister 

der Geselle 

der Gehilfe 

der Lehrling 


Die Industrie 
die Fabrik 
die Aktien- 
gesellschaft 
der Laden 
das Werk 
das Werkzeug 
die Werkstatt 
die Maschine 
der Hammer 
die Sige 
die Schere 
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The Craft 


craftsman 
shoemaker 
tailor 

barber 

miller 

baker 

bake 

butcher 
fisherman 

fish 

mason 

lay bricks 
carpenter 
cabinet maker 
blacksmith 
locksmith 
glazier 
plumber 
weaver 

weave 

printer 

print 

master craftsman 
journeyman 
helper, assistant 
apprentice 


The Industry 


factory 

corporation, 
Inc. 

shop, store 

work 

tool 

workshop 

machine 

hammer 

saw 

shears, scissors 


die Axt 

die Presse 

der Nagel 

die Schraube 
herstellen 
produzieren 
der Ingenieur 
der Maschinist 


Die Energie 

die Kraft 

das Kraftwerk 

die Pferdestirke 

der Dampf 

die Kohle 

das Ol 

das Petroleum 

die Elektrizitat 

die Hydro- 
Elektrizitat 

die Wasserkraft 

das Kabel 

die Leitung 


Der Rohstoff, usw. 


das Erz 

das Metall 
das Eisen 

der Stahl 

das Zinn 

das Kupfer 
das Zink 

das Blei 

das Holz 

das Produkt 
die Spielwaren 
die Lederwaren 
die Farbe 
chemisch 
optisch 


C) Conversational Unit (Classroom Exercises). 








ax 
press 

nail 

screw 
manufacture 
produce 
engineer 
machinist 


The Energy 

power 

power plant 

horse power (H.P.) 
steam, vapor 

coal 

oil 

petroleum 
electricity 
hydro-electricity 


water power 
cable 
conductor (of energy) 


The Raw Material, etc. 
ore 

metal 

iron 

steel 

tin 

copper 

zinc 

lead 

wood 

product 

toys 

leather goods 
paint, dye, color 
chemical 

optical 


1) The students express in German all the words they know in reference 
to a) craftsmen building a house; b) craftsmen preparing food; c) craftsmen 
carrying out personal services; d) industrial raw materials and products; 
e) industrial power; f) tools. 





we 
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2) The teacher or some students ask and other students answer ques- 
tions of the following type: 


Was tut ein Backer? 

Was macht ein Tischler? 

Was druckt ein Drucker? 

Warum gehen wir zum Schuhmacher? Warum zum Fleischer? Warum zum Friseur? 

Wann arbeiten Maurer, Zimmerleute, Glaser und Klempner zusammen? 

Arbeiten Weber zu Hause in ihren eignen Werkstatten oder in Fabriken? 

Ist man Lehrling oder Geselle, bevor man Meister wird? 

Welche Handwerke finden wir in deutschen Namen? 

Was fiir Werkzeuge finden wir in einer Metallwerkstatt? 

Welches Metall ist hirter, Zink oder Blei? 

In Welcher deutschen Stadt gibt es viele Lederwarenfabriken? 

Stellt die neue Fabrik Nigel oder Schrauben her? 

Macht die Bausch und Lomb Aktiengesellschaft chemische oder optische Produkte? 

In was fiir Fabriken werden Farben hergestellt? In was fiir Fabriken Axte? 

Arbeitet die Saige mit Dampf? Arbeitet die Presse mit Elektrizitat? 

Sind Kabel Leitungen fiir Gas, Elektrizitat oder Wasser? 

Was ist der wichtigste Rohstoff fiir elektrische Energie in Deutschland—4)l, Kohle oder 
Wasserkraft? 

Wie viele Pferdestirken hat Ihr Auto? 

Wer war der erste moderne Drucker? 

Nennen Sie einige beriihmte amerikanische Ingenieure. 


In carrying out exercises 3 and 4 it is recommended to use the question and 
answer material of exercise 2 as foundation. 


3) Report in a narrative form your visit to a factory. 


4) One boy whose father is an engineer in a power plant and another 
boy whose father is a carpenter discuss the work of their parents and the 
industries of their home towns. Two students take the respective parts: 


A: “Gibt es viele Industrien bei euch in Chicago?” 

B: ‘‘Natiirlich. Chicago ist eine der gréssten Industriestidte der Welt. 
Mein Vater arbeitet dort in einem Kraftwerk.” 

A: “Das interessiert mich. Wie macht das Kraftwerk Elektrizitat, mit 
Dampf, Ol oder Wasserkraft?” 

B: “Es produziert Hydro-Elektrizitat, etwa 400.000 P.S.” 


The students continue this conversation adapting it as much as possible 
to their personal circumstances, preferences and experiences. 

Exercise 4 is usually done well by the students who in a good-natured 
way like to make fun of the situation, of themselves, and of each other. 
This tendency is to be encouraged as long as the students speak German. 

It should be mentioned that the sample chapter is one of the last and 
more difficult ones, and that the material is simpler in the previous chapters. 
This specific word list was chosen in order to avoid here the somewhat 
commonplace vocabulary of house, food, and the other more immediate 
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aspects of daily routine. The point at which the “short course’’ may go into 
effect is the termination of the first German grammar. The students can 
take care of one chapter a week without neglecting their reading material. 

As the sample shows, the vocabulary of the lists consists largely of 
nouns; in order to handle them properly the students must master at the 
beginning of the “‘short course” a “‘nucleus list of essential verbs’? which 
consists of 25 common weak verbs and approximately 80 strong verbs, all 
of which appear in the vocabularies and tables of the regular German 
grammar; therefore the “nucleus list of essential verbs” is simply a review 
list. 

One of the features of the project is the opportunity for constant use 
and repetition of all the words studied; the interwoven pattern of daily life 
siiuations makes it possible to employ each chapter’s vocabulary also in 
almost every other chapter. 

The results of the method are encouraging. The large majority of stu- 
dents are able to express their thoughts clearly and could get along very 
well in any German-speaking country. It is true, they do not use polished 
phrases and many idioms. But it is felt that the latter are less essential under 
the practical viewpoint; they should be separated from the first introduction 
to conversational German and rather be considered the next step for more 
advanced students. 


‘““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 
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“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE 


‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!”’ 
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O, Bring Back My French Class To Me! 


M. MarGARET SMITH 
Dayton Regional High School, Springfield, New Jersey 


(Author’s summary.—The alarming drop in language enrollment must be fought tooth and 
nail by all the ingenuity at the teacher’s disposal. There is a slight trend upward, which may 
prove to be a deeper indication of an improved market.) 


I DON’T know about you, but I, personally, am fed up with the common 

cry, ‘‘What good is French, anyhow? Look what’s happened to France. 
Why should I study it now? Who wants to study a dead language?” If we 
language teachers persevere, cooperate, and unite in our efforts to fight the 
insidious reduction creeping into our language enrollment, success will be 
assured. In the New York Sun of July 12, a correspondent wrote from 
Cherbourg, France, “In its first major test in France, the new Allied civil 
affairs program seems to be working with efficiency beyond the highest 
expectations although it is being carried out by a group of American and 
English officers and men who actually have only a meager knowledge of 
the French language. It seems amazing at first glance to discover that those 
supplying a sort of liaison between the military and the civilian populace 
would be unable to pass the two-year French regents examination in a 
New York high school.” 

Large numbers of men and women who speak, write, and read languages 
will be needed as new countries are occupied by the United Nations. The 
new type of language instruction developed for the armed services is 
strongly conversational in approach, afd leads to a limited working knowl- 
edge without grammatical perfection. Yale University recently issued a 
circular stating, ‘‘Communication between nations is made possible only 
through bilingual speakers. They alone are to be credited with whatever is 
international in any civilization. ... It is only through bilinguals that we 
can do business with other countries or even hold a place among the nations 
of the world. Fortunately it is not difficult to acquire fluency and reasonable 
accuracy in the use of a foreign language, if you go about it in a sensible 
way.” 

How, then, can we help our students to acquire a reasonable fluency in 
the use of a foreign language? If your school system is generous there’s 
always the Linguaphone, by means of which the student can improve his 
pronunciation and comprehension in the classroom. Allow nothing to be 
spoken there but French. Of course, nobody expects to teach successfully 
the uses of the subjunctive mood without recourse to English explanation, 
unless time is no object. But, for all ordinary conversation in the classroom 
it is possible to use French entirely with benefit to both pupil and teacher. 
It will be slow; it will be a struggle. But the class will love it! 
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It is said that oral skill cannot be acquired with the ability to read, 
write, and comprehend French, in two-year high school courses. It is quite 
possible to acquire a reasonable oral fluency based on a limited, active 
vocabulary. If the attention is centered on a minimum of major rules, good 
results can be obtained. Multiple integration of aims should strengthen all 
skills. The oral use of the language, no matter how slight the ability may 
be, gives the student faith in his power, gives the parent a respect for the 
teaching method, and gives much-coveted gratification (and sometimes 
astonishment) to the teacher. 

The most vital problem is to hold the student’s attention after it is 
aroused. Subjects used for conversation must be built around his daily life. 
It is more logical and desirable to establish his vocabulary from his own 
previous experiences than from a word count of books scheduled for future 
reading. Paraphrasing should be used to explain as much as possible, to 
avoid actual translation. If English is needed to clarify a point (and it 
usually is) it should never be allowed to destroy the French atmosphere. 
French can be made the medium of instruction with profit. Try it, and 
see for yourself! 

In order to build up our classes and bring the enrollment back to the 
level of those inspiring days when we could afford to bar certain indifferent 
students from the French room, translation will have to be made more 
bearable. Entertainment will be needed in the classroom as an aid to 
.motivation. Above all, we must continually point out the crying and in- 
creasing need for languages. We can’t make our arguments too strong. 
There is one pale and flickering ray of hope in the report from New York 
City schools. With provision for study in eight languages, the French en- 
rollment in the last year has increased by 604 students. Small as this number 
seems, let us hope fervently that it is an indication of a solid upswing in 
language interests. 


‘‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!”’ 














Over the Coffee Cups 


KAREN E. BoE 
Senior High School, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


HE following sketch, “Over the Coffee Cups,” was written for the 
purpose of bringing out Christmas customs and traditions in the 
rural districts of Scandinavia and was presented at a Christmas program 
of a Scandinavian Club in the Senior High School, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Norway and Denmark have been bowed down under the yoke of 
Naziism, but the time is not far distant when from the ruins and devasta- 
tion of war shall be restored the simple charm and hospitality of the Scandi- 
navian way of life. 
* * * * * 

Ingrid Olson, Sigrid Johnson and Hilda Jensen are seated at a table and 
are having their afternoon coffee. The laiter two are guests of Ingrid Olson. 
Ingrid is Norwegian; Sigrid, Swedish; and Hilda, Danish. 

Ingrid: Isn’t this cozy? We Scandinavians must have our “éftermiddags- 
kaffe.’”! 

Sigrid: I have been drinking too much coffee of late. 

Hilda: Oh, well, it’s Christmas, and Christmas comes but once a year. 

Ingrid: There isn’t a Christmas that comes but what my thoughts go 
back to the Old Country. I’ll never forget how we scrubbed, cleaned, and 
baked for three long weeks before Christmas so that we could be free to 
celebrate for two or more weeks after Christmas. 

Hilda: Yes, I remember how frugally we lived beforehand and how 
hungry we were to taste the delicious ‘“‘Julebakkels.”” 

Sigrid: It seems to me the Scandinavians celebrated Christmas mostly 
by eating. 

Ingrid: Well, after all what would Christmas be if we didn’t eat? In 
Norway before Christmas we used to bake lefse, flatbréd, and Julebréd,? 
and we made the most delicate pastries such as krumkake, fattigmann, and 
rosetter.* We used to fix pickled pigs feet, “‘syltelabber,” and we would grind 


’ Afternoon coffee. 

* Christmas baking. Jul is the Norwegian word for Christmas which means a wheel. 
Before the Christian era the Christmas festival was a festival of the winter solstice and the year 
was likened to the revolution of a wheel. Hence the word Ju. 

® Lefse, flatbrid, and Julebrid take the place of bread. Lefse is made from cream, flour, and 
mashed potatoes, is rolled out into thin sheets and baked on the flat surface of a cook stove. 
Butter is spread on the lafse when it is eaten. Flatbréd is made from flour and water, rolled 
out into thin sheets and baked on the flat surface of a cookstove. It is brittle and can be broken 
into small pieces. Julebréd is an enriched bread with fruits. 

* The ingredients of these delicate pastries are largely eggs, cream, sugar and flour. Krum 
kake are baked on a special iron similar to a waffle iron and then rolled into the form of a cone. 
Fattigmann literally translated “poor man’s food” is fried in deep fat and for serving can be 
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beef and pork and stuff into casings. Pélse, we called it; and of course we 
had lutefisk.® 

Sigrid: Don’t think you Norskes had anything on us Swedes when it 
comes to food. We had the real Smérgdsbord.° 

Hilda: And we had something typically Danish called Marsipan.’ 

Ingrid: Lidt mer kaffe? (A little more coffee?) 

Sigrid: Ja tak, en liten trésta tar.® 

Hilda: Tak. (Thank you.) 

Ingrid: En suker bite? (A sugar?) (Passes loaf sugar which they dip 
into the coffee.) 

Ingrid: Vor saa god.® (Passes little cookies and cakes.) 

Sigrid: Don’t you think the most interesting customs and traditions 
in Scandinavia are associated with Christmas Eve? 

Ingrid: Yes, I still have a vivid picture in my mind as to how we cele- 
brated Christmas Eve in Norway. On the day of Christmas Eve we had to 
have all our chores done by four o’clock. Everybody had to have his bath 
and be dressed up before the church bells began to ring in the Christmas 
festival. I’ll never forget how thrilled I was to hear the church bells as they 
came floating across the valley in the cold, crisp, December air. That was 
enough to warm anybody’s heart. Then mother came with a tray of glasses 
filled with wine and a plate of fattigmann and we all drank a toast to the 
spirit of Christmas. I always become so enthusiastic about my memories 
of Christmas. 

Hilda: Well, I don’t blame you. I’m interested in the customs of different 
countries. Go on and tell us some more. 

Ingrid: All right. Next came the Christmas Eve dinner and such a mea!! 
The table was just groaning with food. There was flétegrét,!° lefse, flat- 
bréd, and tytteber." Of course lutefisk was our traditional first course. For 





sprinkled with powdered sugar. Rosetter are made with a metal form of a rosette dipped into 
the batter and fried in deep fat. 

5 Lutefisk is a form of dried codfish soaked in a lye solution for two or three weeks. For 
serving it is boiled in salt water and eaten with melted butter. The Swedish people serve it with 
a cream sauce. 

® Smérgasbord—A table set with bread and butter and many varieties of fish, meat, 
potatoes, salads and cheese. Everyone walks around the table and helps himself to what he 
wants. A typical Swedish style, which has been adopted in this country. 

7 Marsipan—Candy made into various forms of fruits and vegetables. 

8 A Swedish idiom for “Yes, thank you, a small second cup of comfort.” 

* A Norwegian idiom literally translated “be so good,” a very polite expression used in 
passing foods. 

10 Flitegrét—a cream pudding. Made mostly of cream and thickened with a little flour. 
The cream is cooked slowly till the butter comes to the surface which is then skimmed off. 
For serving cinnamon is sprinkled over the top and the butter poured over the pudding. Most 
delectable when eaten warm. 

11 Tytteber—lingonberry sauce. Often eaten with the meal. 
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the second course we often had ribben stek” or meat balls—no one went 
hungry on Christmas Eve, not even the birds because we always put up 
tall poles with sheaves of grain for them. After dinner father in his stately 
dignity rose and took down from a shelf the Bible and read the Christmas 
Gospel. Of course I didn’t concentrate too much on what he was reading. 
My thoughts were on the presents. But now as I look back I think that 
was a beautiful custom, because after all Christmas is a religious festival— 
another thing I remember we used to leave the food on the table so that 
anyone could help himself during the night. 

Hilda: I’m sure you enjoyed that. 

Ingrid: Yes, the novelty of the idea appealed to me more than the food, 
however. After supper we all gathered around the lighted Christmas tree 
and sang songs and opened our presents. For the children the presents were 
the climax of the evening. I tried to stay awake as long as I could, but 
generally by two o’clock my vigil was over. ... Now, Hilda, it is your 
turn to tell about Christmas in Denmark. 

Hilda: In Denmark we celebrated Christmas Eve very much the same 
as you did in Norway. From December 24 to January 6, no one worked 
any more than necessary. This was a time of great sociability and hospi- 
tality; everyone made Christmas and New Year visits where afternoon 
coffee was always expected and served without fail. What do you remember 
best about Christmas in Sweden, Sigrid? 

Sigrid: One of the loveliest.memories I have of Christmas in Sweden 
was the Julotian, and it is still observed in this country. The Julottan was 
the church service usually held at 5:00 o’clock Christmas Day morning. 
I can well remember how in the darkness of the early morning hours all 
through the countryside could be heard the tinkling of sleigh bells as the 
sleighs filled with happy families sped on their way to the nearest church, 
where in the candlelight we listened to the wonderful Christmas story and 
sang our Christmas hymns. I remember too how after the church service 
everyone scrambled back into the sleighs calling, ““Gledelig Jul,’ to one 
another on his homeward way. And what a treat to come home to a good 
breakfast with steaming hot coffee and plenty of Christmas cheer. 

Hilda: This certainly has been an interesting conversation. It is so 
seldom we have a chance to live in our memories. I hope we never forget 
the Christmas customs of Scandinavia. 

Ingrid: I think every nation should be proud of and preserve the noblest 
and best in its racial traditions and thus make a lasting contribution to 
posterity. 

Hilda: It is getting late and I must be going. (They rise, shake hands 
and say thank you, using their native idioms.) Tak for kaffem. 

Sigrid: Tak saa mycke. 


™ Ribben stek—spare ribs. 18 Gladelig Jul—Merry Christmas. 
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NNOVATIONS are always likely to be misunderstood. This is true 

whether the novel thing occurs as end or as means, is a change in pur- 
pose or in method. Misunderstanding is especially probable when the 
novelty is both in design and in technique, in what is attempted and in 
the ways of achieving it. And misunderstanding is above all to be expected 
when the terms currently available—for discussing ends or means—are in- 
discriminate and confusing, when many different purposes are bundled to- 
gether under the same labels and as many different methods share common 
descriptions, and when even the broad distinction between an end and a 
means is itself disregarded. 

Basic English is my example. It has novelties to offer in aim and in 
technique, and it offers them in a field where the language of discussion is 
in this lamentable state. The comments to which it has moved the ignorant 
and even more the learned, illustrate very well a recurrent situation for 
human communications far wider in significance than any single occasion 
for it. There is nothing about Basic which has not been confidently mis- 
apprehended by those who would be counted editorially or academically 
as among the best informed. What it aims to do, how it attempts this, what 
it is, what its effects are, and how it came about have all been authorita- 
tively misrepresented by experts. And no experienced person will be sur- 
prised to hear that on all these points the wildest misconceptions have been 
those occurring in the ranks of the specialists—among students of linguistics 
and preeminently among technicians in language-instruction. 

Why such things should be is a legitimate, an important and a profitable 
field for inquiry. Intellectual history supplies materials in embarrassing 
quantity. As has often been noted certain areas of inquiry suffer far more 
than others from this kind of sclerosis of the imagination, this settling into 
grooves, this inability of the varying adepts to see possibilities on other 
lines than their own. Or rather certain subjects through certain phases of 
their growth suffer especially. The period of strain and release is usually 
marked by a good deal of stir and noise—enough to raise eyebrows in the 
surrounding subjects. As the odium theologicum used to make all bystanders 
marvel, so successively in philology, in anthropology, in psychology and 
now in linguistics a startling rise in obliquitous apprehension and obloquious 
comment have been remarked. Like the break-up of ice, it seems to signal, 
as a rule, better times ahead. But while it lasts it certainly interferes with 
traffic. 

Some part of this current rancor in linguistics seems even to have entered 
through psychology. It is in those pages which brandish words like “‘mental- 
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istic,” keeping forlorn faith with Behaviorism of the Watson era, that 
contumelious manners are most affected. There may be a clew here worth 
following up. 

The early Behaviorists came forward (one should perhaps rather say 
“charged”’) with a technique of inquiry which they believed to be new and 
subversive and therefore very likely to be ignored and tacitly suppressed 
by traditional interests carrying heavy investments in the intellectual status 
quo. It was a laborious technique, imposing painful self-sacrifice upon its 
adherents, who had to deny themselves overt use of much common knowl- 
edge. It was an exiguous technique, short of experience, short of achieve- 
ment and short of terminology. All the traditional language of psychology 
(from psycho down) was pre-empted by and dependent on the very assump- 
tions denial of which was Behaviorism’s raison d’étre. In brief, sufficient 
conditions for Ishmaelism were present. The Behaviorist became one 
“whose hand is against every man, and every man’s hand against him.” 

A certain sympathy for this attractive figure will be felt by anyone 
whose position is in any way analogous, and especially by anyone anxious 
to advance some new, puristic, laborious, self-denying and possibly over- 
ambitious technique in another field. Hence, I suggest, the odd alliance 
with Behaviorism early declared by some who professed “linguistic science” 
in a markedly exclusive sense. Hence too, perhaps, the haughty tone some- 
times taken by them in discussion with their confréres. 

I have not forgotten that some misconceptions of Basic English are my 
theme. An expanded frame within which to view them appeared desirable 
if the contributions which the aims and techniques of Basic and those of 
phonemic analysis, for example, can make in language teaching are to be 
seen in relation. That there need be no clash is my main point. But some 
conjectures as to why conflict should be supposed to arise seemed a neces- 
sary preliminary. 

As those familiar with the literature know, Basic was not put forward 
to replace fuller forms of English for any learners who have the time, the 
need, the opportunities and the abilities to go further. It was, indeed, so 
designed that it would make their further advance as rapid and secure as 
possible—by providing them with that dream of the good teacher, a truly 
solid foundation, a base which will not slide away as he builds upon it. 
The fact is that those who come into unlimited English through Basic are 
saved much unnecessary confusion. They know what they know and where 
they are. They are not over-extended, trying to develop too wide a front. 

Primarily, Basic exists for those who are not going much further into 
English. It is for those who need enough English for truly wide communica- 
tion without needing, or being able to acquire, or keep up, more English 
than will decently do that job. The job is considerable. Truly wide com- 
munication covers much more than the traveler’s or the business man’s 
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requirements plus supplies for “phatic communion” to use Malinowski’s 
famous term.! It covers all of an intelligent and civilized mind’s general 
contacts with people and things, both in the world of events and the world 
of ideas. And that is a range of interests much wider than elementary 
language courses or, we may remark in sadness, language teachers, are 
usually concerned with. 

Most minds will, of course, be much narrower. They will not themselves 
make use of all the resources offered by a minimum language covering truly 
wide communication. But men are more myriad-minded and less standard- 
ized than current assumptions suppose. A common general equipment, like 
a Place de la Concorde, must front in all directions, and take care of the 
meetings of minds which have little in common. It must be prepared for all 
eventualities and subjects and be ready to deal—satisfactorily within its 
limits—with everything. Milton called a generous education “that which 
fits a man to discharge justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the offices 
both public and private of peace and war.” Basic, under its conditions of 
spare economy and utmost reduction of the learning charge, has a like 
definition and the same aim. It had in fact to be the simplest instrument of 
the liberal intelligence. At the same time it has to handle adequately every 
possible variety of minor chore. 

It is only when we have realized the range of the tasks which Basic is de- 
signed to perform that we can reasonably consider any of its other aspects. 
The degree, for example, to which a learner equipped with Basic can ade- 
quately meet his multifarious needs. Here a very widespread misappre- 
hension must be mentioned. People often suppose that a man who has 
learned Basic becomes, in some way, ‘frozen’ there, that the power of learn- 
ing and using an additional word, when the occasion makes that wise and 
convenient, is somehow taken from him. For example, cup is a Basic word, 
saucer (for sundry obvious reasons) is not. Critics under the influence of 
this misapprehension are apt to ask: “‘How then is the poor man to get 
himself a saucer?” The answer, of course, is: By describing a saucer—just 
as we all do (and good dictionaries do) with any other thing whose name we 
don’t happen to know. He says, “One of those small round plates we put 
under cups. What’s its name? Oh, saucer!’’ He may not retain this word. 
Ten years may elapse before he meets or needs it again. But for the time 
being if it helps he has it. 

I have picked this absurd instance because it is a favorite with critics of 
Basic. Surely their inability to answer such questions (‘‘How is he going to 
get himself pumpkin pie!” etc.) argues some paralysis of the imagination, 
and a sad lack of realism. How is any language course, at the cost of no 
matter what time and toil, going to stock us ahead with every word which 
may happen on occasion to be handy? 


1 See ‘The Problem of Meaning in Primitive Societies’ (Bronislaw Malinowski) Supple- 
ment I in The Meaning of Meaning, Harcourt Brace, 6th Edition, p. 315. 
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The point is that Basic provides the most widely useful means of asking 
for and learning about any words we may need for special purposes. A Chi- 
nese, learning to fly, for example, needs, fairly early, about a hundred tech- 
nical terms not in Basic. It has been found (at Luke Field and elsewhere) 
that Basic gives us a direct and economical (in fact a life-saving) means of 
teaching him how to use them. Similarly the Chinese Armored Forces 
(learning Basic as their operating language) also need about a hundred 
technical words for their work and not the same ones. Basic again is a speedy 
and economical way of teaching them. Moreover, the Air Force and the 
Armor thus have the roots and the main stem of their English in common, 
and in common with French Airmen and all others who are learning through 
Basic. Each may have his special branch and whatever twigs his local needs 
and conditions have developed in him. But all have in common a body of 
knowledge selected and organized on the principle of making as little as 
possible go as far and do as much as possible. None of them may have much 
English (measured in vocabulary and syntactic resources). But they all 
have the same English. And that will seem to us very important, if we 
realize what non-conterminous, contactless varieties of elementary technical 
English exist and how easily a man may pick up only a sort of English 
which sets him apart from similar learners in other fields. 

In all this I have laid no stress, so far, on a fourth requirement of Basic 

in addition to range of coverage, economy of effort, and uniformity—namely 
normality. Any language which is rapidly expanding is in some danger of 
disruption. It is in danger of developing regional variants which are mu- 
tually unintelligible—dialects deriving from the influences of diverse mother 
tongues. It is in danger of developing technological lingoes. The terms of 
art of the department of education, the laboratory, the attorney’s or the 
psychologist’s office, the coulisse, the Air Force, the shipyard, the ‘sweat- 
box’ and the studio (for radio, painter or ‘mobilist’) do not jibe—as we are 
all becoming increasingly aware. Now the war, in both these ways, is causing 
the greatest and most violent linguistic eruption of all time. Historians in 
the future may possibly record this as its most fundamental and permanent 
effect. Merely in geographical terms English is being spread abroad this 
year as no other language ever has been spread. The organization of the 
peace and the airways of tomorrow will continue the process. And at the 
Same time under the research and manufacturing pressures of war, English 
is flowering and sporting as it has not done since Elizabethan days. 

In all this the desirability of a common core, a central stem, of beginner’s 
English, as normal as the other three requirements permit, and as rugged 
to withstand the learner’s wrenches as possible, needs no stressing. 

The learner’s wrenches come, of course, mainly from his efforts to equate 
English with his native language. It is the living patterns of his own speech 
which distort his acquired English. Here comes in the fifth requirement 
which Basic had to fulfil. Range, economy, uniformity and normality per- 
mitting, it had to be as directly learnable as possible. 
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As we all know, there are broadly two ways of learning a language: 
through equations (commonly fallacious) with a mother tongue—the way 
of the bilingual dictionary or phrasebook—and directly through engagement 
with the situation, the need, the fact, the feeling (to generalize, with the 
‘experience”) to handle which the sentence has come into being—engage- 
ment in brief with its work. A key aim and principle of design in Basic was 
to make the learning of it throughout tie up as directly and visibly as 
possible with the work its words and sentences do. Towards this immediacy 
of learning, Mr. Ogden’s choice of the Basic words gives enormous aid. Its 
sixteen “operators” in their key senses are the most demonstrable of all 
general verbs, corresponding as they do to visible actable operations. (They 
are, of course, indispensable anyhow to any English however unlimited.) 
Similarly, Mr. Ogden’s analysis of the Basic “directives” as dealing with 
place and direction in their key senses (to be learnt first) cuts out innumer- 
able opportunities of confusion with supposed ‘opposite numbers’ in other 
languages. To describe in detail how this is done is not possible here. Both 
expositions’ and texts‘ are available. 

To sum up: Basic bars no one from going beyond it. To those who are 
capable of higher studies in English it serves as an escalator. It chooses for 
an entrance into English the selection which will do most at least cost for 
the learner—right away and in the long run—a minimum selection which 
is normal and in the highest degree teachable directly by demonstration. 

What is there here to repel those who are interested in other language- 
teaching aims and in the techniques appropriate to them? The aim may be 
to produce students able to pass for native speakers—“with an acceptable 
approximation to a native pronunciation and a practically perfect auditory 
comprehension of the language as spoken by natives.” This is a high aim, 
and high things, we know, are hard. But the student has to make a be- 
ginning. Why should his teacher not welcome principles of selection which 
will cut down the thousands of morphemes and tagmemes of the foreign 
language to a minimum—for the first stage of his study? With such a mini- 
mum the constant repetition needed for his purpose becomes practicable 


2 May I, on the need for care with this great word, refer to discussions of it in my How 
to Read a Page (Norton 1942). See Index. 

* The System of Basic English, C. K. Ogden (Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1934); Basic 
English and Its Uses, 1. A. Richards (W. W. Norton 1943). 

In Chapter XI of my Interpretation in Teaching (Harcourt Brace and Co. 1938) I go 
more deeply into the grounds for the peculiar demonstrability and peculiar security of under- 
standings anchored to the Basic “operations.” In Basic English and Its Uses will be found 
some of the reasons why Basic lends itself especially to pictorial and motion picture teaching 
—possibilities towards which the Pocket Book of Basic English and the teaching films now in 
production with March of Time are forthcoming contributions. 

4 Learning the English Language (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943); Words on Paper, 
(Harvard Commission on English Language Studies, 1943); The Basic Way to English (Evans 
Brothers Ltd.) 
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without delaying or sacrificing the further aims which he too has in view. 
It is perfectly possible to combine the ‘informant’ method and any desired 
amount of ‘instruction in sound production and structure function’ with 
such a selection of the matter to be presented as was worked out by Mr. 
Ogden for English. 

And on the other side work aimed at the fullest and readiest command 
of all the resources of a language, at the most exact and systematic linguistic 
analyses, may, under the right conditions, assist Basic in smoothing the 
beginner’s way into practical intelligibility—provided always we do not 
delay the building of the houses in the interest of the color of the bricks. 
There is no reasonable reason why there should not be cooperation between 
all who, from whatever angle, are concerned with language teaching. Alas, 
in point of fact there are innumerable unreasonable reasons for non- 
cooperation. 

First, although the task is urgent and immense and although, obviously, 
it will have to be tackled from many sides, there is a tendency (as natural 
as mankind) to think in terms of rivalry about work done from other angles 
than one’s own. Typically the ‘linguistic scientist’ fears that ‘the Basic 
craze’ will divect attention and opportunities from his own important and 
promising field of effort, and the proponent of Basic fears that linguistic 
spit and polish may hold up gigantic troop movements late already. Simi- 
larly, teachers of other languages than English unwittingly resent the in- 
escapable spread of English and still more resent, equally unwittingly, the 
unfairly privileged position (as regards the easy acquirement of a modicum) 
which Basic has given to English. On his side, the proponent of Basic is apt 
to make such, no doubt, irrelevant and baseless charges as this. 

This sad state of things is to be regretted. It is illustrated by a widely 
publicized remark (which made the columns of Time) that ninety percent 
of ‘scientific linguists’ are against Basic English. The titie ‘scientific linguist’ 
(or ‘linguistic scientist’) itself seems to show some uneasy awareness of 
superior merit. The confraternity it labels is not too well defined; its mem- 
bers exhibit a behavior to one another which is either far from brotherly or 
too, too brotherly, as you will. But in any case the remark may be suspected 
to be an exaggeration. There is some doubt as to who would be admitted 
to be ‘linguistic scientists’ and as to how many of them there are. I suppose 
there would have to be ten of them—unless persons of two minds may be 
included! 

But to be serious. This acrimony, these exclusive airs, these attitudes of 
the sectary, these accusations, all these polemical performances are out of 
date. They belong to ages less conscious than we should be of intellectual 
history, of its turnovers—in which they that were first shall be last—and 
of the provisional character of all techniques. In such a matter as language 
study—many mansioned beyond others—controversial manners are rather 
shameful. They are against common human interest in an important field. 
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NE of Cooper’s main objects in going to Italy was to regain his health. 

On this account, as soon as he arrived there in October, 1828, he pro- 
ceeded directly to Florence, engaged a large and beautifully furnished apart- 
ment in the Palazzo Ricasoli, and settled down for a period of quiet and 
rest. Had he chosen to accept the numerous invitations that came to him 
from lords, dukes and princes, as Mrs. Cooper says,' he might have been in 
a constant round of dissipation. But their acceptance would have necessi- 
tated not only a great deal of physical exertion, which might have been 
detrimental to his already delicate health, but also an additional expense 
which, for the moment at least, he was not prepared to meet. Instead of 
participating in the social functions of the nobility, therefore, Cooper pre- 
ferred to spend his leisure time in the picture galleries and cultivate a long- 
felt interest in painting and sculpture. 

When his health had sufficiently improved, Cooper began gradually to 
engage in the social life of Florence. To the society of this little Tuscan 
capital belonged representatives from every civilized nation. At one evening 
party alone our novelist met Italians from various parts of Italy, French, 
Swiss, Germans from a half dozen states, English, Russians, Greeks, Ameri- 
cans, Dutch, an Algerian, an Egyptian and a Turk, besides sundry ad- 
venturers from the islands of the Mediterranean. Cooper was very much 
attracted by the variegated character of that society and strongly felt that 
the commingling of people of different nationalities would eventually lead 
to the elimination of racial prejudices, the promotion of tolerance and 
understanding and the general improvement of intelligence. 

“A man must be a blockhead,” he very aptly remarked, “if from such 
an assembly he does not acquire materials worth retaining, for no people 
is so civilized as to be perfect, and few so degraded as not to possess some- 
thing worthy to be imparted to others.’ 

Cooper’s social activities were not confined to the most cultured and 
aristocratic circles. On the contrary, he mingled freely with the simple and 
gay Florentines of the middle and lower classes, took part in their carnivals 
and attended regularly their chariot races and their corse de’barberi which 
were held in Piazza Santa Maria Novella on the festival of St. John, the 
patron saint of Florence. 

At St. Ilario, just outside the city walls, where Cooper generally went 

1 Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper, edited by his grandson, J. F. Cooper: Yale 


University Press, 1922, Vol. I, p. 164. 
2 Cooper, J. F., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 99. 
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to escape the summer heat, he struck up a friendship with the parish priest, 
whose church was situated on the hillside, next to his villa. They saw a 
great deal of each other, talked about the weather, the crops and a thousand 
other things, and shared the luscious figs that grew in the priest’s garden. 

As a lover of nature Cooper found in Italy everything he could wish for 
in beautiful scenery and landscape. From St. Ilario he frequently walked to 
Bellosguardo whence he could get a better view of Florence, the valley 
below and the Apennines. The marvellous combination of primitive nature 
and man’s handiwork in that whole region of Tuscany was extremely grati- 
fying to his artistic and poetic temperament. “There is,”’ he declares, ‘“‘an 
admixture of the savage and the refined in the rugged ravines of the hills, 
the villas, the polished town, the cultivated plain, the distant and chestnut- 
covered peaks, the costumes, the songs of the peasants, the oriental olive, 
the monasteries and churches, that keep the mind constantly attuned to 
poetry.’ 

The closer Cooper came into contact with Italian scenery, the more 
clearly he could see its similarity to the background of some of the best 
Italian paintings; the greater his familiarity with it, the mode deeply he ap- 
preciated the works of the foremost Italian artists, for, as he says, “it is only 
in Italy and among its romantic heights with their castles resembling vil- 
lages and towers that one first gets accurate notion of the models that the 
oldest masters painted.’”4 

Cooper loved the sea. He was an expert mariner, knew every type of 
sea-craft and enjoyed sailing to the utmost. For these reasons, too, his trip 
to Italy could not have been more satisfying. Upon his arrival at Genoa, 
on his way to Marseilles, he stopped at the Hotel Croix de Malta which 
looked directly upon the harbor and was pleasantly surprised to see ships 
and to hear once again the familiar cries of seamen. With a delight “‘like 
that of a boy, broke out of his bounds,” he inspected the port at once, and 
was thrilled to the core to find in it vessels of every form and rigging known 
to the classic seas, the polacre, the latteener, feluccas, pinnaces, etc., and 
“red-cap’d swarthy faced sailors in abundance.” 

When he reached Leghorn, on his return trip to the South, Cooper en- 
) gaged a felucca, La Bella Genovese, and made a six day cruise along the 
western coast of Italy. In the course of his journey he called at Porto 
Ferraio, Capraia, Piombino, Argentaro and Capri, all of which are either 
briefly mentioned or described at length in his Wing-and-Wing. The scene of 
this novel, in fact, is laid along that very coast and upon the Mediterranean 
Sea which fascinated him more than one can say. Note, for instance, how 
t deeply stirred and inspired he was by that magnificent body of water, as 
he gazed upon it at a season of the year and at a time of day when nature 


* Cooper, J. F., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 145. 
* Cooper, J. F., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 112. 
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and her elements seemed to vie with each other in enhancing its loveliness 
and charm. 

“A Mediterranean morning, at midsummer, is one of those balmy and 
soothing periods of the day, that affect the mind as well as the body. Every- 
where we have the mellow and advancing light that precedes the appear- 
ance of the sun—the shifting hues of the sky—that pearly softness that 
seems to have been invented to make us love the works of God’s hand, and 
the warm glow of the brilliant sun; but it is not everywhere that these 
fascinating changes occur, on a sea whose blue vies with the darkest depths 
of the void of space, beneath a climate that is as winning as the scenes it 
adorns, and amid mountains whose faces reflect every varying shade of 
light, with the truth and the poetry of nature.’ 

From Naples, Cooper continued his voyage on the Divina Providenza 
whence he borrowed the name for the felucca that in Wing-and-Wing is 
given to smuggling between Leghorn and Corsica. At Sorrento he stopped 
in the Casa Tasso, which is situated on a high cliff and offers from its terrace 
a splendid view of Vesuvius and a long stretch of the sea-coast. Here, amid 
those most pleasant surroundings, he completed his Water Witch, a novel 
he had begun at St. Ilario and had been forced to interrupt because of ill 
health. As in Wing-and-Wing, so in this work Cooper introduced many of 
the places he had visited during his trip, such as Ischia, Procida, Pozzuoli, 
Nisida, Naples, Capua and Pompei. Commenting on their exquisite beauty 
and on the historical and cultural importance of almost every Italian town 
he adds: “In other lands men derive their learning from books, in Italy 
children acquire knowledge by the study of visible things.’”® 

When Cooper reached Venice he again had an opportunity of indulging 
in a bit of sailing, this time on the Adriatic. He set up a gondola of his own, 
and went gliding along her noiseless canals, while the moon shone on their 
still water, and gave the whole environment the aspect of a real fairyland. 
He landed at Piazza San Marco and saw the cathedral, the Palace of the 
Doge, its dungeons and the Bridge of Sighs. The sight of these old and 
interesting structures aroused in him a strong desire to know more about 
the history of that city. He therefore proceeded to make a careful study 
of it, and when this was done, he wrote The Bravo, a novel with Venetian 
characters and a typically Venetian setting.’ 

Cooper’s impressions of Venice and of other Italian towns may be found 
in his Excursions in Italy. This work, which is supposed to contain only 


5 Cooper, J. F., Wing-and-Wing, in The Works of J. Fenimore Cooper, P. F. Collier, 
Publisher, New York, 1892. Vol. IX, Chapter V. 

* Cooper, J. F., The Water Witch, London, George Routledge and Sons, Ltd.; New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., p. 278. 

7 For a discussion of this work, see my article on “Cooper’s Bravo in Italy.” The Romani 
Review, Vol. XX, No. 3, July-Sept., 1929, pp. 212-230. 
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‘the gleanings that were to be had after the harvest gathered by those who 
had gone before him,” differs in many respects from the ordinary book of 
travel. Its author has nothing in common with those “galloping gentry who 
think the world is to be best understood in the market places.”* He knew 
nothing of Italy through cafés and vetturini. He had made no acquaintance 
with countesses in diligences, and scarcely knew the name of an opera 
dancer. But he was a keener and a more careful observer than our ancient 
travelled illuminati, some of whom, as he discovered, ‘“‘had not left the 
trains of comets.” 

Cooper went to Italy with an open and receptive mind, and, being in- 
terested solely in her civilization, he did not concern himself with the com- 
monplace, the vulgar or the lurid, but rather with the finest characteristics 
of that country and with the better qualities of her inhabitants. As shown 
in his Bravo, Cooper was a true lover of freedom and the arch enemy of 
autocratic forms of government. He was justly proud of our democratic 
institutions and wrote his Travelling Bachelor with the specific purpose of 
spreading a knowledge of them to other parts of the world. But Cooper was 
no rabid nationalist. On the contrary, he abhorred false pride and exagger- 
ated patriotism and was prone to realize that, in spite of her phenomenal 
progress, America, being a young nation, still had much to learn from the 
older and most advanced countries of Europe. He therefore considered it 
his patriotic duty to call her attention to their finest achievements and lay 
bare her own weaknesses and deficiencies, suggesting remedies which, in the 
light of his experiences and observations abroad, seemed to him the most 
desirable and effective. So, while lavishing his praise on the government of 
Naples for its financial support in the slow and delicate task of unrolling 
manuscripts that had been discovered at Pompei and at Herculaneum, 
he doubts whether any Congress could be found interested in culture to the 
extent of persevering in voting funds year after year to carry on the investi- 
gations that were being made in that city. And having the future of his 
country at heart, he expresses the ardent hope that a love of the fine arts 
and a love of learning would soon make sufficient progress in America to 
cause the nation to feel and understand the importance of both on general 
civilization and the vital influence which they have on the happiness of man. 

Again, in his interesting parallel between the people of the Eternal City 
and those of our metropolis, Cooper refers with enthusiasm to the great 
pride that the Romans took in their origin, their birthplace, their history 
and traditions. At the same time he laments the general lack of esteem for 
ancestry and deeds among the New Yorkers and condemns their tendency 
to devote their major efforts to accumulating wealth instead of directing 
them towards higher and nobler ideals. 


* Cooper, J. F.: Excursions in Italy, Baudry, European Library, Paris, 1838, Vol. I, 
p. 171. 
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“Which of these two peoples is the happier,” he asks; “they who dream 
away existence in these recollections or they who are so eager for the present 
as to compass the past and future into the day, and live only to boast at 
night, that they are richer than when the sun rose on them in the morning? 
The question is not easily answered, though I would a thousand times 
rather that my lot had been cast in Rome than in New York, or any other 
mere trading town that ever existed.’’® 

To any complacent and self-satisfied American these words may sound 
a little bitter and unpleasant; no one, however, could possibly question the 
sincerity and good faith of the man who uttered them for there is every 
reason to believe that his frank and fearless criticism was prompted solely 
by a deep and genuine love of country. 

Unlike many of his predecessors Cooper was very tolerant in matters 
of religion and never allowed himself to be carried away by bigotry, preju- 
dice, or malice. He raised his voice against those who seemed to think it 
necessary to quarrel for the love of God, and pleaded for something like a 
suitable respect for the more stable and venerable divisions of the Christian 
world. “In what can our religion differ if we are both christians?” says 
Ghita, the Italian Roman Catholic girl to the young American Protestant 
Itherel. ‘‘Americans or Italians, it is all the same.’’!® 

Though Cooper had lived among the Italians for a long time, he hesi- 
tated to pass judgment upon their character and nature for fear that his 
knowledge of them might not be sufficiently thorough to do so adequately. 

In the opening chapters of his Excursions in Italy, he makes it clear that, 
if he expresses any opinion on that subject, he does so only when he has 
reasons to differ from the multitude. Conforming with this principle, he 
emphatically refutes as gross exaggerations many of the tales which had 
been spread about banditti and assassins in the Italian peninsula. Bandits, 
he admits, there had been and robbers there still were, and that was not 
surprising since Italy with her unfrequented mountains always in sight, 
roads crowded with travellers, great poverty and police of no great energy 
was peculiarly adapted to invite their presence. However, in spite of all 
this, a man of ordinary prudence could go from one extremity of the country 
to the other with very little risk." 

As for the Italians in general, Cooper refused to believe with certain 
English and American travellers that they were unworthy of possessing 
distinctive traits. Through his long and intimate contact with them he had 
come to the conclusion that, on the whole, their better classes were polished 
and amiable, well-trained in the arts and sciences and keenly appreciative 


® Cooper, J. F., Excursions in Italy, op. cit., p. 203. 

1° Cooper, J. F., Wing and Wing, New York, Stringer and Townsend, 1856, p. 146. 

1” A similar view was held by Washington Irving. See my article on “Washington Irving 
and Italy,” The Romanic Review, Vol. XX, No. 1, Jan.—March, 1930. 
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of the classics; their lower classes, he thought, were kind, quick-witted and 
well principled; they excelled in grace of mind and even in a knowledge of 
the arts. 

From all that has been said one may easily surmise that Cooper was very 
happy in Italy. In truth, he fell in love with that country at first sight, and 
it was a love which lasted throughout his life-time. He never tired of the 
witchery of its scenery, and was deeply touched by the kindliness and 
courtesy of its inhabitants. Their quiet, moderate and normal way of living 
appealed to him in the highest degree and suited his nature and tempera- 
ment far better than the ceaseless and driving activity of his own country- 
men. When the time came for him, therefore, to return to America, he found 
it extremely difficult to tear himself away from a land which had afforded 
him so much comfort, joy and inspiration. On the eve of his departure, with 
sorrow in his heart and with his mind filled with the most pleasant mem- 
ories, Cooper wrote: 

“T have never yet quitted any country with half the regret that I quitted 
Italy. Its nature, its climate, its recollections, its people even, had been 
gradually gaining on my affection for nearly two years, and I felt that re- 


luctance to separate, that one is apt to experience on quitting his own 
house.’’!? 


2 Cooper, J. F., Excursions in Italy, Vol. II, p. 308. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!” 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES—AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!” 





Devices (or Vices! ) 


COURTLANDT BABCOCK, JR. 
The Saint Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—Whereas we have been spending two-thirds of our time in our French 
courses on grammar study and one-third on conversation and comprehension, we are now 
reversing the process and with good results.) 


N OUR Junior and Senior French classes at the Saint Louis Country 
Day School we’re experimenting with a minimum of grammar and a 
maximum of talking, dictation, comprehension exercises and various other 
innovations in the hope that after two years of this sort of work most of the 
boys in the two classes will be able to understand reasonably fast and diff- 
cult French, read at sight, and answer in fair French questions about them- 
selves, their country, the war and kindred topics. This is an ambitious pro- 
gram to shoot at for the average 16 and 17 year old boy. The famed Army 
and Navy language classes have none of our problems to contend with, viz., 
4 classes of 40 minutes each for Junior French, 5 for Senior French, linguistic 
abilities ranging from nearly zero to nearly 100, disciplinary difficulties. 
As everyone knows they select their language students carefully, have three 
times as much time, and perfect discipline. And so it would seem to me 
that any secondary teacher who can accomplish anything at all in such a 
program under circumstances outlined above deserves praise. I can say 
that I don’t know yet whether I am going to get very far. But I’m trying 
hard and I thought it might be interesting to hear about my humble efforts. 
I suppose that some of my classroom devices (or vices!) will seem like 
so much claptrap to better and more successful teachers than myself, but, 
for me, they seem (note that verb!) to be helping me accomplish at least 
some of the things I’d like to do with these two classes. 
I should first make mention of the immense spiritual and mental relief 
I am enjoying from the two-decade old CEEB bugaboo—at least the sort 
of paper we have had to try to prepare for in the last five to six years. Now 
at last, one says, we can forget “fine points” and “exceptions” and teach 
them to talk in simple but reasonably correct French (or Spanish, for that 
matter; for I also have a second year Spanish class) and to understand the 
languages when they are spoken to. Although 5 of our Seniors are to take 
the CEEB examination April 15, I felt reasonably certain that what we 
have been doing in class this year will enable them to pass. Thank Heaven 
they are 5 of the best students in the class. 
I suspect that it will come as a terrible shock to learn that I use no 
grammar book at all in Senior French. The rock upon which we stand (or 
split!) is the Recueil, a monthly digest published in Quebec. It is mailed 
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to us from Canada each month at 25 cents a copy. It contains about 15 
articles of varied interest and difficulty and a book digest. We read about 
half of each issue and usually at least part of the book. Last month’s was 
Willkie’s Le Monde est Un. What concession I have made to the necessity 
for grammar review has been adequately taken care of by Stanton’s French 
Drill and Test Pad, now out of print. No grammar rules therein, just 
exercises and fill-ins. The boys are obliged to keep a notebook and are re- 
sponsible for any and all blackboard notes I give. And they have to have 
dictionaries, of course. 

In the Senior French class we have nine boys, six of whom can talk 
fairly well and understand about half of what I say—all of what I say 
slowly. I try to teach the most important elements of syntax by under- 
lining them in the text, by giving every ten days or so a paragraph 
of English prose to be put into French and based upon a page of the article 
we are reading. They are urged to use the text and praised for the number 
of idioms and constructions they use that are there in the text waiting to 
be used. It is amazing how long we can get along without the subjunctive, 
and if it must be used I’m happy to say that the present tense is nearly 
always the only one required. 

In this class I stress rapid reading and lots of it. We quite often don’t 
translate in class at all, but, with the Recueils open, talk in French about 
the article and matters suggested by it. The boys sometimes say they can : 
understand the articles but can’t translate them! This is both encouraging 
and discouraging—the first because it means that they are getting to be 
able to read fast and the last because they might be called upon to do some 
accurate translating one of these days. I don’t like to do too much oral 
translating in class because the use of so much English is certainly defeating 
our purpose. 

As for pronunciation, I work them hard at that because they know 
nothing about breath groups, rhythm, voice inflection. I try to show them 
how a sentence would be read by a Frenchman (who doesn’t?) and how 
gruesome their pronunciation, not so much of separate words, but of 
phrases, would sound. Some days I think I’m putting it over—others I 
can only stop my ears. I think the trouble is that most boys cannot read 
even English smoothly and without hesitation—to say nothing of French, 
to read which well is really something to write home about. 

I assign the first 12-15 lines of the text to be studied for dictation, and 
I dictate it pretty fast. Every third or fourth dictation is something they 
haven’t seen before. When they compare what they have written with the 
text their exclamations are something to listen to! 

I have also found it very useful to have them write out ten questions 
based on the text and ask them to each other in class. A period melts away 
when we do that. I give them a list of unpardonable “gaffes,” and of “for- 
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bidden (?) misspellings (such oldtimers as Allemagne, Allemand, plusieurs, 
vieille) and a list of trick words with which I claim I can fool them any time. 
All right, I say, take a quick look at this and write me a translation after 
I erase it. Having prepared in advance such monstrosities as, “‘Paris? Oui, 
je m’Y habitue,” “Le malade est sérieux,” I pretend to gloat when they say 
they mean “Paris? Yes, I live there” and “The sickness is serious.” When 
they misread numbers, dimensions and directions it seems appropriate to 
tell them that some day their lives and the lives of the men under them 
may depend upon instant comprehension of such things. 

We have three clubs, the ‘‘Trés Beaucoup,” the “Si Beaucoup” and 
the ‘“‘A lui.” The officers are the first, second, third boys who make these 
gaffes. Thereafter they’re just members. On certain days when the mood 
is right we have “grammar games”: write three sentences each containing 
the past indefinite of se laver, feminine singular subject, each participle 
having a different ending, all three meaning “‘washed’’; when is “‘si beau- 
coup” correct? (in mer-ci beaucoup, and si beaucoup d’hommes, of course!) ; 
if ce means “‘it,” write “it has been” (the cedilla comes as a surprise); was 
he hungry when he wrote “geai dix nez’’? And many other odds and ends. 
And of course they are encouraged to bring in their own. 

I have even tried doggerel on them: 


Four little conjunctions all in a row: 
Unless, until, before, although. 

To learn three others I have decided: 
In order, without, and then, provided. 


Three more that take it, or so I hear: 
Not that, so that and for fear. 

But that’s not all: there are four tenses. 
To know them well my best defense is! 


But the next day I came into class and found “dumb,” “nuts,” written 
with accusing arrows pointing at my beautiful lines—some boy in another 
class, of course! 

Our free compositions are infrequent: about once a month on assigned 
topics, for I find that they would rather write on “Ce que je ferais si j’avais 
un million de dollars” and “L’Age que je voudrais avoir et pourquoi” than 
trips and book reviews and such. 

I talk to them in French, interrupting myself from time to time to ask 
them what I have just said; I ask them to give a short account of an average 
day in their young lives; I point out how much of a laugh someone is going 
to get from their mispronunciations some day (je suis un POU fatigué, 
vous étes des héros (des zéros). The net result to date seems to be: a) such 
a course is certainly not too difficult nor arduous; b) they begin early in 
the year to be pleased with themselves to be understanding more and more 
and to talk (without being corrected too much!); and c) I’ve found that I 
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can get along nicely without a lot of really unnecessary and bothersome 
grammar. 

This class is unusual, I think, in that there are only nine in it and that 
six of them can understand and talk really quite well. After all is said and 
done my experience has been that it’s a really tough job to teach French 
to American boys (unless they’re exceptionally gifted linguistically) and 
that when the year is over I can look at the class and see only two or three 
in whom I have aroused a real interest in the language and who have learned 
to speak and understand a lot better than they did at the beginning of the 
year. But that’s nothing to be sniffed at in this day and age, either. 

In Junior French there are 13 boys, three of whom are really good. To 
these three boys I give an extra hour a week of talking. This class for some 
mysterious reason meets only four times a week, so I meet with these three 
boys at the time when the fifth class would be. We meet in the library. 
At the start they came in with little talks prepared. I make notes and criticize 
their talks when they’re through or I help out with a word. I try to get 
the other boys to take notes, too, but they’re so preoccupied with their 
own talks that they can’t. Now we’re getting away from that system and 
meeting with no assigned topics—just talking about anything that seems 
interesting at the moment. 

In this course we are reading Aspects de la Guerre Moderne, by E. J. 
Sheffer, Farrar & Rinehart, an excellent book, well illustrated and well 
made, which is important; and for grammar essentials, High Points, French, 
Three Years, Chankin & D’Arlon, Coull. Entrance Bk. Co., which has good 
exercises and idiom lists. I try all the Senior French tricks on these boys 
but in less lethal doses. I found soon enough that they couldn’t pronounce 
at all, could understand hardly anything in French and that much hard 
work lay ahead of me. I had a talk with them one day early in the year 
and outlined my aims and aspirations to which they agreed with great 
enthusiasm, no doubt because it sounded like an easy year coming up. It 
has been all uphill work with these boys. The discouragement comes of 
course from the realization of what I could do if I had more time—the 
old cry. ; 

I’m trying to get this class ready to carry on in Senior French next year 
and some of the stunts I pull are a revelation both to the boys and to my- 
self. For example, I prepare three or four sentences, such as, L’armée 
américaine se bat en Italie, A cause du mauvais temps le combat ne marche 
pas, Beaucoup de soldats américains et canadiens arrivent en Angleterre. 
These I read to them, each one three times fast, then all of them once more. 
Then they are asked to write them, after which they compare their versions 
with the correct one which I write on the board. Or I go around the class 
asking to have the sentences repeated. They like this sort of thing and a 
week later can recite them surprisingly well. But practice of that kind takes 
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nearly half the period. The difficulty I’m having with this course is to find 
enough time to do these things and also read the daily assignment. If they 
get to expect such things they will neglect the reading. 

Some days I give them a list of 25 English words and phrases and tell 
them to find the French for them in the reader as a lesson to be prepared. 
I give these, of course, not in sequence as they occur in the text, but 
scattered. After checking them over in class they are asked to make sen- 
tences by using a noun, a verb and a phrase from the list, e.g., make a 
sentence with no. 1 (le pilote), no. 12 (l’avion), no. 23 (perdre de vue). 
Or again I tell them to find synonyms and paraphrases in the text for a list 
of French words and phrases that I give them. 

I’m toying with the idea of writing an irreducible minimum of French 
grammar, like the famed Irreducible Minimum used in the Spanish Depart- 
ment at Yale, having them learn it by heart, and letting the rest go hang. 
I’d like to hear if such a thing has been written. French grammar has a 
way of not liking to be reduced to a minimum. If and when I get it done I’d 
like to submit it to the scrutiny of Modern Language Journal readers for 
their criticism. 

I must admit that my work with this class has been largely experimental. 
I’m trying to find out what methods bring quickest results in comprehension 
and the beginnings of conversation. Some work well, others are time wasters. 
I beat my poor brain for novel ideas to try out on them. When I dictate to 
them or speak to them rapidly they accuse me of not speaking distinctly 
and seem to think that that’s why they can’t write and understand better. 
That doesn’t worry me. I have had over two years in France at various 
times and the few Frenchmen I manage to talk to nowadays are (of course) 
much more complimentary! 

I really think that boys do better if they are taught to pronounce and 
read well at the very beginning so that they aren’t afraid to open their 
mouths in class; and then that it gives them a great deal of personal satis- 
faction to be able to understand me when I fire a few rapid bursts (to use 
the current idiom) unexpectedly; and finally that it is essential to have an 
interesting text like Quelques Aspects which can be used as a sort of store- 
house of exercises in conversation, pronunciation, rapid reading, or careful 
analysis of the text, dictation and all the other things. 

But to take me down a peg or two I must tell about the translation of 
a phrase that occurred in the first part of the College Board examination 
for September, 1936, that I gave this class in March. An aunt was “un peu 
lasse”’ of seeing Spring come so many times, etc. The question was, ‘Est-ce 
que la tante Mathilde était jeune ou vieille? Justifiez.”” No, wrote one boy, 
she is not young because she is described as “a little girl’ (un peu lasse). 
When I saw that I could only groan, “Oh, the futility of it all!” 
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NEW JERSEY MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


AT THE ANNUAL meeting held at the Harkness Academic Theater, Columbia University, 
Friday, November 10, 1944 the speakers were Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of the George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. and Professor Gilbert Chinard of Princeton. 

Dr. Doyle gave an arresting “Challenge to Language Teachers.” The first question is, 
What is our attitude to be in the post war world? Political and economic isolationism seems to 
be dead but in the field of education that is not yet true. In the latest report of the U.S. Educa- 
tional Commission “Education for all Youth,” we find the same old disregard for the value of 
content. Foreign languages are merely mentioned. In contrast a similar study made in Britain 
stressed the idea that the traditional subjects were considered best for training the mind. 

The second question—What are to be our aims and methods?—bring into conflict the 
so-called Ancients and Moderns with a third rival, propaganda for the G.I. method. For- 
tunately the rivalry among languages taught in our schools is disappearing for it is most im- 
portant that we work together. 

Our most important challenge is the preparation of teachers. Language teachers must 
be thoroughly prepared. The evil of the “General Certificate” hurts language teaching. The 
challenge can be met through the education of the public, the use of slogans in this age of 
propaganda, and through the publication of articles in magazines. The business men are on 
our side for they understand that thousands of young men, and many young women who 
know the language, will be needed in world trade after the war. 

The final challenge, that of working together, must be met by an effort to interest our 
best students to enter the field of language teaching. They must be made to realize the great 
satisfactions to be had in such careers. Dr. Doyle closed with a quotation from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes on the values of a college education. 

Professor Chinard’s talk on “National Peculiarities and Human Values” was a plea to 
language teachers to stress the universal human qualities of the people whose language they 
are teaching, which are not so different from our own. Another country may have a dif- 
ferent climate, products peculiar to that climate, its own language, a history with different 
details, and different political institutions but biologically and intellectually its people will be 
just like us. “Our Town” may be anywhere. People can get along well who have a community 
of interests no matter what their nationality. 


ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
OF MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


AT THE meeting of the Association held on November 25, 1944 at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, the following new officers were elected: 
President, Professor Norman L. Torrey, Columbia University, New York. 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. William Milwitzky, Supervisor of Modern Languages, Newark, 
N.J. 
Dean Wilhelm R. Gaede, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Irma, Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary L. Francis, Wicomico High School, Salisbury, Maryland. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE CONFERENCE, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1944 in 
cooperation with the METROPOLITAN CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH, THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH, THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN, THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN, THE AMER- 

ICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF HEBREW, 

THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB, THE LAN- 

GUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Special Topic of the Conference: Foreign Languages Meet the New Challenges 


9:15-11:00 a.m. 
Auditorium, School of Education Building 

Chairman: Pavut J. SALVATORE, Chairman, Dept. of Romance Languages, Brooklyn College 
Greetings from the School of Education: DEAN E. GEorGE PAYNE 
Announcements: HENRI C. OLINGER 
Speakers: BENJAMIN FINE, the New York Times 

James S. Carson, National Foreign Trade Council 

Juan E. Gopoy, W. R. Grace & Co. 
Discussion 


Special Conferences 
11:30 a.m.—1:00 P.m. 


(For fuller discussion of the main theme of the conference, 
and of special topics chosen by panel members) 


Latin: Room 806, Main Building 
Chairman: JoHN Day, President, New York Classical Club 
Panel: Grace Licut, Grover Cleveland High School 
MADELEINE D. BENNETT, The Girls’ High School 


French: Auditorium, School of Education Building 
Chairman: ARTHUR S. ACKERMAN, President, American Association of Teachers of French 
(Metropolitan Chapter) 
Panel: ErHet C. Krnum, Rye High School, Rye, New York 
Pau LANGELLIER-BELLEVUE, Adelphi College 


Spanish: Room 703, Main Building 
Chairman: Emrio L. Guerra, Benjamin Franklin High School 
Panel: Mary H. Carp, Passaic Senior High School, Passaic, New Jersey 
Epna H. Davinson, James Monroe High School 


Italian: Room 709, Main Building 
Chairman: Vittorio F. Ceront, Hunter College 
Panel: TERESA CARBONARA, Barnard College 
PASQUALE CANTATORE, Manhattan College 


German: Room 905, Main Building 
Chairman: Joun Wauyte, Brooklyn College 
Panel: ALANSON G. ALDEN, West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 
L. Leo Tavs, James Monroe High School 
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English for the Foreign Born: Room 808, Main Building 
Chairman: Perry L. ScHNEmer, Board of Education, New York City 
Panel: I. A. RicHarps, Guest Speaker, Head of the Orthological Institute, Harvard 
University 
Crarissa H. MacAvoy, Hunter College 
Epna W. Davis, Rockefeller Foundation, The University of Chicago 


Portuguese: Room 810, Main Building 
Chairman: JosErpH D. Fracoso, New York University 
Panel: HELEN B. Cottins, Julia Richman High School 
Emiry Q. Liorens, Edgar D. Shimer Junior High School 


Hebrew: Room 57, South Building 
Chairman: HyMEN ALPERN, Principal, Evander Childs High School 
Panel: SAMUEL Dinrn, Teachers’ Institute, Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
GEORGE EpsTEIn, Samuel J. Tilden High School 


General Language: Room 809 
Chairman: Marto A. Pet, Columbia University 
Panel: Srecrriep H. Mutter, Adelphi College 


Local Committee: HENR1 C. OLINGER, Chairman 
HyMEN ALPERN Emiiio L. GuERRA 
Fausta NEGRI CASTRO ABRAHAM I. KaTsH 
Vittorio F. CERONI FERNANDE FAGNON 
Joseru D. Fracoso 


This conference attracted over 600 teachers and receive the fullest cooperation of the 
local foreign language groups and their administrative officers. It was evident our colleagues 


realize that the languages are coming into their own again and will have to be included among 
the most important subjects in the post war curricula. 

The main speeches and the topics of the special panels all stressed the importance and 
necessity of teaching the foreign tongues for oral and practical use as well as for cultural back- 
ground. The two laymen, Mr. James S. Carson and Mr. Juan E. Godoy, dwelled upon the 
practical values of Spanish and Portuguese for commercial reasons as well as for the further- 
ance of the Good Neighbor Policy with our South American Friends and added a word in favor 
of French, as the language of our other neighbors in Haiti and Canada. 

The educational expert, Dr. Benjamin Fine, basing his remarks on his knowledge of na- 
tional educational currents and the findings of an investigation he made in the new attitude 
of the colleges towards the improvement of language teaching, brought out the social and cul- 
tural aspects and stoutly defended the necessary inclusion of German and Italian along with 
Spanish, Portuguese and French. 

The following excerpts from the papers read by the principal guest speakers ought to be 
enlightening and encouraging to us all. 


Mr. Juan E. Godoy 


“Through frequent visits to South America, I have had occasion to observe at first hand 
the vital necessity for American commerce and industry to send out representatives who have 
a good practical knowledge of the languages spoken in the countries they cover.” 

“These representatives should be men who can speak fluently the language of the country 
and thus be able to get full advantage of the contact between buyer and seller.” 

“I say this because very often I have met in the West Coast of South America travelling 
representatives of American firms who, having little or no knowledge of Spanish, could not do 
full justice to their missions.” 
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“Tn this job, which by no means is going to be an easy one, the mastery of foreign lan- 
guages by the men and women of America who shall go forth to the far corners of the world 
will play a very important role. Only thus will they be equipped to cope successfully with the 
keen competition which they will be sure to encounter at the hands of those representatives of 
European industry, commerce and finance who have made it their traditional policy to master 
foreign languages before venturing into foreign fields.” 

“One point I should like to emphasize is the importance of a practical approach to the 
teaching of languages. I should imagine it would be best to begin by training students on the 
words which are common in every day life and, above all, by tuning their ears to such words.” 


Mr. James S. Carson 


“A great job of mass education must be done in order that our people have an under- 
standing of world economic interdependence upon which alone permanent peace depends, 
and part of this understanding is to know the tongues of other men. A two-language man 
doubles his capacity in many ways. In our own lands of great opportunities we have usually 
assumed that the other fellow must learn our language, not we his. But the war has caused our 
horizons to widen; the world has shrunken. We must have reciprocity in this field of human 
intercourse as well as in that of trade if we are to meet completely and successfully the new 
conditions ahead.” 

“Business wants to acquire a foreign tongue for use, not only in trade, but for the purpose 
of obtaining that understanding of other peoples which will help to assure the future peace 
of the world.” 

“Tn the field of Spanish and Portuguese, particularly, we want to be sure that we do not 
muff the opportunity that is before us, as I am afraid we muffed the opportunity that we had 
in the ’twenties. We are determined that we are going to do a good job. In order to do that, 
we need every bit of public support we can get. We need encouragement and help in seeing to 
it that our teachers are better prepared. We need a better chance at our young boys and girls 
in the schools.” 

“The President of the United States also spoke of the knowledge of languages as a medium 
of intercourse and understanding and as an aid to the building up of our new structure for 
preserving peace. Not all agree that Basic English, with its vocabulary of 850 words, only 18 
of which are verbs, can supplant the 20,000 English words ordinarily used in writing and con- 
versation; nor, is everyone convinced that English can be made an universal language. There 
is entire agreement, however, that in the matter of world trade, facility in the exchange of ideas 
may be as important as improvement in the means of exchanging goods.” 

“To perform the part in which destiny has cast us we must know the other peoples of the 
earth, and a knowledge of languages is no unimportant item in the equipment we must possess 
if we are to succeed in the work laid out for us.” 


Dr. Benjamin Fine 


“Now, you may ask, how do the foreign languages fit into this picture? What place will 
these languages hold in the immediate years ahead? Will this country, finally, become language- 
conscious? These are important questions—important not only to you language teachers, but 
important to the welfare of all citizenry. You are sometimes accused of having a vested interest 
in languages—that of being a job-holder. But that is true of every teacher, in every subject. 
However, your interest goes far beyond that of the immediate classroom post—it touches upon 
the very heart of our future relations with the rest of the world. If we neglect our foreign 
languages, we will once again get into our shell and worship isolationism. On the other hand, 
if we take an active, dynamic interest in languages, it will be a happy omen that we are head- 
ing toward closer internationalism, understanding and perhaps lasting peace.” 
“Fortunately, available evidence at this time points to a greater emphasis on foreign 
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languages in the post war world. The State Department has taken an active part in helping to 
formulate an international office of education. That will mean, of course, that more stress will 
be placed on languages.” 

“To summarize briefly the findings of the study, the colleges today are placing greater 
emphasis on the spoken language, on conversation. Grammatical forms have been temporarily 
shelved. Oral command of the language is stressed. And to get these results, the colleges— 
and I am talking of the civilian programs—are extending the length of time devoted to the 
foreign languages.” 

“Tf nothing else, this survey shows that the future of foreign languages is assured. More 
than that, the changes that have been introduced will go far toward giving the languages a 
new breath of life, and will revive the interest in this field for a generation to come. When the 
million veterans return to the campuses and schools, they will not want the old, traditional 
method of language instruction. Having seen at first hand, or heard about the army program, 
they will seek a similar schedule in the classroom. Nor will they be disappointed. That the 
colleges and universities are seeking to make the teaching of foreign languages more meaning- 
ful and valuable is a source of deep gratification to all who are concerned with the importance 
of this area.” 

“Because of the remarkable growth of many exotic languages, and such languages as 
Chinese, Japanese, Russian, Portuguese and other tongues, some educators are worried lest 
the basic languages shrivel and die. All available evidence points to the contrary. As soon as the 
war ends, it is almost certain that French and German will rebound to their former promi- 
nence. French is already showing an uplift in reports garnered from various sections of the 
land. German will step out of its decline as soon as Hitlerism is crushed and the German 
literature and culture becomes once again synonymous with beauty and civilization. The basic 
languages—French, German, Spanish, Italian—will remain intact.” 

“With the expected increases in foreign languages, it will be necessary to train and de- 
velop more language teachers. Moreover, with the modernizing of the teaching techniques and 
the introduction of numerous devices, the teachers will have to be alert to the needs of the day. 
More students will be taking foreign languages than ever before in our history. The boom in 
the languages, begun with Pearl Harbor, will continue long after the war ends. Whether taken 
for cultural or vocational purposes, foreign languages are extremely important. Foreign lan- 
guage teachers, then, have the responsible task of retaining the interest, enthusiasm and belief 
of Americans in the importance of languages. In that direction lies the hope of a peaceful post 
war world.” 


‘ 
Full written reports of the deliberations may be obtained by applying to Dr. Hymen 
Alpern, Evander Childs High School, 800 East Gunhill Road, Bronx, New York. Cost: 35 
cents. 
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AATF REALIA LOAN EXHIBIT 


Tue American Association of Teachers of French offers its realia loan exhibit free of charge to 
schools, colleges, and teachers’ associations. The exhibit consists of samples of all the realia 
which French teachers can secure in America such as pictures, posters, maps, songbooks, cur- 
rent newspapers and magazines, dolls, puppets, stamps, money, etc. Phonograph records for 
teaching conversation and songs are included in the exhibit. A mimeographed bulletin giving 
addresses of all the material shown and of companies selling commercial realia, slides, films, 
etc., is distributed free to each teacher seeing the exhibit. Samples are included of the materia! 
available at the French Information Bureau of Teachers College, Columbia University and 
at the Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers at the Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia. While the exhibit 1s primarily intended for French teachers and students it con- 
tains much for those interested in other languages. The exhibit has been recently brought up to 
date in order to be ready for the trips this year. 

The exhibit is sent express collect and is returned the same way. Thus one-half of the ex- 
press cost is borne by the AATF and one-half by the borrower. The exhibit is prepared to be 
placed easily on display tables, and each division has a label showing its nature. 

All inquiries concerning the loan of the exhibit may be addressed to the chairman of the 
AATF committee, Dr. Minnie M. Miller, Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. It is advisable to 
make inquiries as early in the year as possible since there are more calls for the exhibit during 
the spring months than can be filled. 


A GOOD NEIGHBOR AT THE SPANISH 
LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


Eprtor’s Note: Miss Olivia Russell, teacher of Spanish at the Central High School in 
Washington, D. C., was fortunate enough to be admitted last summer to the Spanish Lan- 
guage Institute at the University of Mexico and has sent us the following communciation 
which will be of interest to all teachers of Spanish. This Institute is a splendid example of the 
cooperation that exists between the Mexican Ministry of Education and the U. S. Office of 
Education in the interests of the U. S. teachers of Spanish. 


A delightful and very profitable experience last summer was attendance at the Instituto 
de la Lengua Espafiola at the University of Mexico. Under the auspices of the Division of 
Inter-American Relations of the U. S. Office of Education, in co-operation with the National 
University of Mexico and the Mexican Ministry of Public Education, the Institute was 
planned for the special needs and interests of U. S. teachers of Spanish. The dates corresponded 
to the dates for the regular Summer Session of the National University, June 27 to August 9. 
The tuition fee was $50 and the enrollment was limited to one hundred teachers. 

Following the first announcement of plans for the Institute, came the most welcome one 
that the U. S. government, through the Office of Education, would grant to each member of 
the Institute the sum of $100, a generous assistance toward the expenses of life in war-time 
Mexico City. The Mexican cost of living has skyrocketed many times beyond that of the 
happy days when one could have excellent room and board for around thirty American dollars 
a month. 

I was fortunate enough to be granted enrollment in the Institute and received from the 
U. S. Office of Education, in addition to the routine travel instructions for the securing of 
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tourist cards, suitable wearing apparel, health requirements and customs regulations, a state- 
ment of my “Good Neighbor Responsibilities.” “Since the Spanish Language Institute is an 
official educational program involving neighboring countries, the participants are unofficial 
representatives of the United States in a foreign country. It is, therefore, important for them 
to be careful of social amenities, such as formal greetings and leave-takings and less freedom 
for women, and at the same time to be more vigilant in cultivating and continuing the co- 
operative spirit in which this program was undertaken. The Mexican Ministry of Education 
understands that these teachers of Spanish were chosen as a truly representative group of our 
best citizens. You doubtlessly will, by your actions and demeanor, counteract some of the 
attitudes current in Mexico which have been created at times by some tourists from our coun- 
try, and upon your return you will be able to educate more adeptly the future tourists from 
the United States concerning the manners and customs of the Mexicans and to interpret more 
truly their psychology.” 

Feeling, perhaps rashly, that these responsibilities would not weigh too heavily on me, 
I made arrangements for the plane trip and as no military or diplomatic traveler preempted 
my reservation with his priority, I left Washington at 7:30 p.m. June 26 and arrived in Mexico 
City the next day at 10:30 a.m. Though this may seem incredible, we were ten minutes early 
in arriving, so that the friends who were to meet me, had to dash along to the gate by the 
customs officers, and arrived several minutes after I had cleared my baggage. 

The plane trip over the valley of Mexico, way above clouds looking like nothing so much 
as billow after billow of whipped cream, was an unforgettable experience. The directions for 
the Institute stated that the cooperation of the principal families of Mexico had been enlisted 
in arranging for housing, and that a room with three meals would average between twelve and 
fifteen pesos a day, or an equivalent of $2.50 to $3.00. I was fortunate in having no housing 
problem, as I had friends living in Mexico City. So I had the invaluable experience of meeting 
socially many Mexicans, in addition to the contacts of the University group. 

The advisory committee of the Institute is composed of: Dr. Francisco Villagrén Prado, 
Director of the National Preparatory School, Dr. Rudulfo Brito Foucher, Rector of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, Dr. Pablo Matfnez del Rio, Director of the Summer School for 
Foreign Students, Dr. Daniel Rubin de la Barbolla, Director of the School of Anthropology, 
Dr. Julio Jiménez Rueda, Director of the School of Philosophy and Letters, Dr. Albert H. 
Markwardt, Director of the English Language Institute, Dr. Charles H. Stevens, Cultural 
Attaché, Embassy of the United States. 

The courses of the Institute were at two levels: advanced for experienced Spanish teachers 
who wished to gain more facility in speaking the language and less advanced for experienced 
teachers of other languages who had been assigned Spanish classes and were seeking a con- 
centrated short-term course in Spanish. They consisted of a course in advanced composition 
and conversation; a course in Mexican Literature under the direction of Dr. Julio Jiménez 
Rueda, assisted by five instructors; and a course in Mexican civilization consisting of lectures 
on Mexican history, prehispanic culture, colonial art, contemporary art and a study of the 
problem of the Indian. 

The Institute was conducted in the buildings of the University Summer School, which had 
expected an enrollment of some nine hundred North American students. As fourteen hundred 
turned up, the ‘campus’—or rather patio—bore a marked resemblance to the current Wash- 
ington mob scene. However, everyone was good-humored and very, very courteous and friend- 
ly. Too much tribute cannot be paid to Dr. Villagr4n for his efficient direction of the Institute 
and his unfailing kindness and thorough understanding of the needs and temperaments of the 
North American guests. For the University, as for us, it was a pioneering experience and we 
were continually invited and urged to give suggestions and express ourselves as to changes that 
would be of benefit to us. 

The courses were by no means play, nor was the teaching perfunctory. They gave us of 
their best, from the gracious speech of welcome, in perfect English, of the Rector, to the 
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beautiful farewell fiesta, with songs and delicious Mexican foods in the interesting home of 
our literature teacher. There are few summer schools that I know, that can give, in the space 
of six weeks, acquaintance with the work and personality of a distinguished historian, such as 
Dr. O’Gorman, an outstanding authority on literature, as Dr. Jiménez Rueda, an archaeolo- 
gist, with a world-wide reputation, such as Dr. Alfonso Caso or such an authority on Indian 
civilization as Dr. de la Barbolla. From her best qualified and most sympathetic interpreters, 
we received a comprehensive picture of Mexico—her unhappy history, her marvelous art and 
her tragic people with their limitless possibilities. 

The course in Spanish conversation and composition was most practical and excellently 
conducted. In addition to drill in the intricacies of the subjunctive, we received practice in the 
local idiom, in the technique of Latin gesticulation and information about local customs 
that was most helpful in making oneself understood by taxi-drivers, street venders and in the 
Indian markets. 

We worked hard but I feel sure that most of us enjoyed our classes thoroughly. We found 
endless pleasure in the shops and in sight-seeing in the city, in our evenings at the movies 
and theaters and in our week-end trips to Aztec ruins and Indian villages that have retained 
their atmosphere of colonial times of Spanish rule. 

Thirty-four states of the United States were represented by the teachers of the Institute 
and we found pleasure and profit in exchanging opinions with colleagues from all parts of the 
country and from all sorts and conditions of schools and colleges. 

There is no need or space here for an attempted description of Mexican scenery,.people, 
food or customs. Many of us have been good neighbors and crossed the border and many more 
should do so when there is peace and gas. The National University of Mexico is, in effect, a 
European university, as Mexico City is a cosmopolitan city. On top of this, one finds the 
American aboriginal and the mingling of the primitive and sophisticated has a charm that 
cannot be described but must be experienced. There are plans to continue and improve the 
Institute next year and in the future. Any teacher who is fortunate enough to participate in it 
will have a rich experience. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF TEXAS 


Epitor’s Nore—Miss Elida Wills, teacher of Spanish in the Corpus Christi Public 
Schools, sends us the following communication in which she gives us the benefit of her experi- 
ence with the ESPANOL QUE FUNCIONA series. 


The progressive and alert classroom teachers of the public schools of Texas believe and 
apply the psychological principle that the elementary school child in the third grade learns to 
speak Spanish by SPEAKING Spanish, by THINKING in Spanish, and by usING and RE-USING 
the oral sentences, the oral phrases, and the oral words until these oral sentences, these oral 
phrases, and these oral words become automatic, a part of the child’s personality. 

An oral sentence, an oral phrase, or an oral word may be introduced, developed, and ap- 
plied in one or two situations, but that does not mean the child has learned it. The child has not 
learned a new sentence, phrase, or words until he can use it SPONTANEOUSLY anywhere, at any 
time. 

The intelligent teacher creates or helps to create situations and purposefully places the 
child in a position where he has to use, spontaneously, the oral vocabulary he has acquired. 
Merely introducing a new oral sentence, a new oral phrase, or a new oral word is not enough. 
This does not mean that the word has been taught. Some teachers use concrete objects, posters, 
pictures; others draw pictures on the blackboard and illustrate their lessons in that manner. 
Many teachers take their children on school journeys or excursions and show them the real 
thing in its proper setting (a visit to the home economics kitchen, a visit to the zoo, a visit to 
the park, a visit to a factory, a visit to the store, an hour in the garden). Other pupils engage in 
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manual activities because they are interested in tools, hammers, nails, lumber, boards, wood, 
etc., and in this way learn how to measure (numbers), saw, build, paint and varnish. These 
children learn by doing. Essential verbs are learned and applied immediately. Selecting, meas- 
uring, counting, painting, varnishing, etc., are verbs needed in building. These groups of 
youngsters also build airplanes, ships, boats, toys, tables, magazine racks, waste paper baskets, 
etc. The youngsters interested in manual activities need no persuasion. They have a purpose, 
Other children learn to sPEAK Spanish while they design, buy materials, cut out, try on and 
sew garments for themselves or other members of their family. These children will probably be 
our future cabinet makers, house designers, furniture, automobile, or airplane manufacturers, 
salesmen, architects, engineers. Many of them will build bridges and highways in the Andes, 
swamps, sabanas, jungles, and deserts of Mexico, Central and South America. These young- 
sters do not want to wait until they are in the senior high school. They are ready now and they 
want to learn to SPEAK Spanish Now. 

Other children darmatize what they learn. Others plant and cultivate their own gardens. 
Others organize in clubs. Others learn Spanish songs and sing them at every opportunity. 
Other children are interested only in games, riddles, poems, songs. Others like to cook. What- 
ever they may do, they speak only Spanish. They learn Spanish by sPEAKING Spanish while 
they act, while they po the things they are interested in. They learn by doing. They learn the 
nouns and verbs they want to learn. They learn the nouns and verbs most useful to them. 

The intelligent teacher capitalizes on the children’s interests. The intelligent teacher 
further develops the new words and by means of clever devices enthusiastically encourages 
the children to “appiy’’ these new sentences, phrases, or words in many interesting and real- 
life situations. 

How did you and I learn to speak? We heard our mother, governess, or sister talk. We saw 
what they did. They labeled certain acts; we associated such acts with certain words. They 
repeated them so often and we heard them so often that the words, phrases, and sentences natu- 
rally became a fixed mental habit, an automatic habit, a part of our vocabulary, a pleasure 
and a means of expression. What a significant accomplishment! 

But, was mother holding a book in her hand when she taught us? Was the governess 
giving us red marks when we said the wrong word? Was our sister holding a grammar in her 
hand and reprimanding us because we could not repeat the rules? Certainly not. They uttered 
those words when the occasion arose and in a natural real-life situation. For example: “It is 
time for the baby’s bath.” “Here are the soft towel, the soap, the oil, the warm water, etc.” 
“It is time to feed the baby.” “Here is the orange juice.” “Orange juice will make my baby 
strong and healthy.” 

The non-Spanish-speaking children who are learning Spanish for the first time are very 
fortunate to be in a classroom where the Spanish-speaking children predominate. Constant 
repetition of fluently-spoken Spanish enables the non-Spanish-speaking child to grasp and learn 
the new language with ease and confidence. 

About 60% of*the rural and city schools of Texas have incorporated a twenty-minute 
and the fifth grade. These children are learning HOW TO SPEAK Spanish by SPEAKING in Span- 
ish, by THINKING in Spanish and by using and reusing the sentences, phrases, and words in 
many and interesting every-day real-life situations. 

The ESPANOL GUE FUNCIONA series is based on the psychological principle that the child 
learns to speak Spanish by speaking Spanish, by thinking in Spanish and by using and re- 
using the sentences, phrases, and words in so many situations that these sentences become 
an automatic mental habit, a part of the child’s personality. The author is a native Texan, a 
product of our school system, and a classroom teacher who has experimented with Texas 
children and adults for fifteen years. 

The public schools of the state of Texas have taken the initial step, and for three years 
(in some schools more than 3 years) elementary Spanish has been taught successfully. 
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The state of Texas is the meeting point of “two cultures” and it is only natural that 
Texas public schools should have taken the leadership in this new DEMAND of our democratic 
society. 

The University of Texas and our Teacher’s Colleges should enrich and broaden their 
curriculum to meet this social “‘need’”’—it is their responsibility to train and prepare our 
young teachers to carry on and hold this leadership. The new college and university graduates 
should be able to Speak Spanish fluently. 

By 1950 the college and university freshman will demand and expect a more challenging, 
a richer and broader Spanish course. By 1950 the college and university freshman would have 
had nine years of conversational and spoken Spanish. 

The high school of 1947 has to alter its Spanish courses and offer the student of Spanish, 
a richer, fuller, broader and more challenging Spanish course. 








Correspondence 





THE PUTNEY SCHOOL 
ELM LEA FARM 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 
November 4, 1944 

Professor Olinger, 

Modern Language Journal, 

New York University, 

New York City 3. 


DEAR SIR: 


The course on Modern Methods I had the privilege to attend as your 
student last summer, has given me a great deal of inspiration and I want 
to express my gratitude again. 

Today, reading the Modern Language Journal, I admired the many op- 
portunities offered to the Teachers of Spanish. See page 530 to 532. I worry 
again about our situation as Teachers of French. How can we compete, 
successfully, if nothing in the way of Realia, Exhibits, Booklets with In- 
formation is put at our disposal? 

I happen to be Head of Department in this School and find it very easy 
to arouse the interest of the Spanish students in extra-curricular activities. 
My French teachers resent it extremely, as I can’t call their attention to 
possibilities offered them, while the Spanish Department has more than 
it needs. No wonder that our Spanish Department is growing, while the 
French gets smaller. 

We have the Folklore Society Bulletin, of course, and plenty of art 
books in the Library. That’s all, however. Are we overlooking an oppor- 
tunity, or are we French, again, so cocksure to carry the torch of civiliza- 
tion that we remain passive? 

Sincerely yours, 
MarA MOSER 
Head of Department 
of Modern Languages 
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Major Milton Barall 0-301420 
Supreme HQ AEF 
Mission to France 
G-5 Div. 
APO 757 c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 
October 15, 1944 
DEAR PROFESSOR OLINGER: 


After some months of desultory conversations with the French govern- 
ment in London, we moved over with them to Paris, which is still a wonder- 
ful city. My headquarters operates at the national level. My particular 
problem is the repatriation of the millions of displaced persons now in 
France or soon to return across the border. It’s a tremendous job that we 
face with trepidation. Being in Paris in uniform has certain definite ad- 
vantages. We have almost daily conferences with cabinet ministers whom 
it would be impossible to see as civilians. There are also very interesting 
invitations to private homes. At a recent luncheon M. Claude Farrére and 
I were the two guests at the home of some mutual friends. Farrére is a most 
delightful personality whose fund of stories of “la vie littéraire” is in- 
exhaustible. He also spoke of the coming elections to the French Academy 
and asked my advice (I can’t imagine why)—at any rate I may have helped 
the candidacyjof Henri Bernstein. Such a “formidable” thing could happen 
only because I am in uniform. It will be very difficult to return to the class- 
room after my experiences here. Pris hasn’t suffered much physical damage 
but the people were being morally crushed. They are very enthusiastic 
about Americans and the Americans reciprocate, preferring them by far 


to the English. Curiously enough, enrollment figures in Modern Languages 
in the United States pop up frequently in non-professional conversations. 
The French look upon them as an indication of their popularity in the 
United States. The new government is doing a good job and in a few months 
things should be under control. Despite some reports I don’t expect to see 
serious trouble break out here. 


With best wishes, 
MILTON BARALL 


Eprror’s Note:—Major Barall is a former teacher of French and Spanish in the New 
York City High Schools. 











Reviews 





STROEBE, LILIAN L., Vom Alitag zur Literatur: Oral and Written Composi- 
tion with an Outline of German Grammar. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1944. Pp. xv, 163, lviii. Price $1.50. 


The teaching of German for its literary as well as for its scientific value is an objective 
enjoined upon teachers of the language even in these busy war years. For both purposes 
grammar is of fundamental importance, and not even the national emergency can justify 
a superficial reading knowledge of German at the expense of grammar and the basic elements 
of the language. To offset the growing tendency to teach students grammar in a hurry so that 
they can be done with it once and for all and get to reading, Professor Stroebe has devised a 
review that is calculated to keep alive the command of grammar through the third and fourth 
semesters, nay, to consolidate and augment that command so that reading at any level, or in 
any field, shall be enhanced. 

Translation exercises are based on German selections ranging in content ‘‘Vom Alltag 
zur Literatur,” and involve answering in German questions on the text in English as well as 
translating the questions themselves into German. This former task makes possible the crea- 
tive use of the language within the limits of subject matter and vocabulary in a grammatical 
framework progressively complex. Points of grammar are treated, not in the body of the book, 
except by questions and suggestions, but in a convenient grammatical appendix. The appendix 
is both complete and easy to use. 

Reading selections range from such everyday subjects as markets, meals, games, libraries, 
railroads, professions, etc., etc., in the first part of the book to familiar themes from history, 
art history, and literature in the second. The last named field sketches periods of German 
literary history, treats literary forms (lyric and dramatic), and discusses aspects of the life 
and works of Herder, Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. German-English and English-German 
vocabularies have enabled the author to keep the language at a level befitting the subject 
matter and thus provide for the students an easy transition to literary terminology. 

Way Lanp D. Hanp 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


TRAIL, FLORENCE, Foreign Family Life in France in 1891. Boston: Bruce 
Humphreys, Inc., 1944. 133 pp. Price $2.00. 


At a time like this when a trip to Europe for the purpose of study or sight-seeing is im- 
possible, a book that takes us there in imagination makes a special appeal. We forget the war- 
torn world for the time being and live again in the tranquil, cultural atmosphere of the past. 
This was what Florence Trail had in mind when she decided to publish the account of her 
seven months’ visit to England and France written more than fifty years ago. 

The title is somewhat misleading, for the book has nothing to say about family life. It is 
merely Miss Trail’s diary of the trip she took in the company of her mother, brother, his wife 
and child. That she intended to keep the journal for herself alone is evident from the mention 
of certain insignificant details and the lack of characterization of the members of her family 
and friends met on the trip. We learn on the first page that “Charlie” had a distinguished 
position, and we wonder what his relationship to the author and his position might be. It is 
not until page 73 that we are told that he was United States consul at Marseille, and later on, 
our surmise that he is her brother is confirmed. An explanatory preface would have been help- 
ful to the reader. 
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Miss Trail was a woman of culture and refinement whose home was at Frederick, Mary- 
land. She was living when her book came from the press, but died recently at the age of ninety. 
Some time ago she published a History of Italian literature and an Italian Anthology. On her 
journey she was primarily interested in art and music, she must have been an accomplished 
pianist herself. She takes us, therefore, to art galleries, museums, churches, opera houses, and 
places of historic importance. 

This little book does not pretend to be a scholarly treatise with discriminating observa- 
tions and authoritative judgments. The author enumerates, without much comment, works 
of art which appealed to her as she visited the Louvre, the Luxembourg Museum, the Ver- 
sailles Palace, the Gobelins Factory, the Trocadéro Palace, the Doré Gallery in London, Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, and the Musée Bibliothéque in Algiers. We go with her to many churches in 
which she attends services and studies the architecture, sculpture, and paintings: Westminster 
Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Temple Church, Notre Dame de Paris, the Oratoire du 
Louvre, St. Germain-des-Prés, St. Roch, and about twenty others. It is interesting to note 
how little change the passing of a half-century has made in the places that she visited. Except 
for a few details such as the hansoms and the double-deck buses with a fare of six sous from 
the Madeleine to the Bastille, the account might well apply to a trip in the 1930's. 

Not the least charming part of the account is that dealing with the winter spent in the 
Maritime Alps with a week’s visit in Algiers. The peaceful scenes of olive groves, handsome 
villas and beautiful gardens, the singing of Neapolitan minstrels, the festival of the Bataille 
des Fleurs, all take one far from the thoughts of the battle-fronts. 

Some of Miss Trail’s opinions are surprising. She says: “the Panthéon, taken all in all, 
is by far the handsomest structure in Paris.” (p. 47) 

“The English School (at the Louvre) is represented by a few feeble works by Constable 
and the portrait of Lord Whitworth . . . by Sir Thomas Lawrence.” (p. 56) Richard Muther 
calls Constable ‘‘one of the most powerful individualists of the century.” 

“The freshness and vigor of the great Flemming (Rubens) could not but be enjoyable 
after the tameness of his French contemporaries.” (p. 56) One thinks of such contemporaries 
as Philippe de Champaigne, Poussin, and Claude Lorrain)’’ 

“We could not help being diverted by that humorous treatment of the most solemn 
subjects (in the Museum of Comparative Sculpture at the Trocadéro Palace) which was a 
characteristic feature of the Middle Ages.” (p. 58) 

“T am utterly out of sympathy with the soul that pays homage to Danton.” (p. 62) 

“Richelieu’s tomb . . . would be of supreme interest if it were not Richelieu’s.” (p. 61) 

“T think a large part of the gaiety of the Parisians must be due to the glorious climate of 
Paris. It cannot be excelled, and its effects first upon health, then upon the spirits must be 
uncalculable.” (p. 114) 

It is to be regretted that a large number of orthographical and typographical errors were 
not eliminated in the proof-reading. In the foregoing quotations we have “Flemming” for 
“Fleming” and “uncalculable”’ for ‘‘incalculable.”” Other examples in one section of the book 
are: p. 23, “Chapee” for “Chapu,” “The Muse, of André Chenier” for “The Muse of André 
Chenier,” pp. 22, 28, 49, “Tuilleries” for “Tuileries,” p. 27, “Gallerie” for “Galerie,” p. 33, 
“The Duke de Lesdigniéres by Rigand” for “the Duke of Lesdiguiéres by Rigaud,” p. 34, 
“La Viérge Gloriense by Fra Bartolommeo” for “La Viérge Glorieuse by Fra Bartolomeo,” 
p. 37, “statute” for “statue,” p. 41, “Auxerrios” for “Auxerrois,”’ p. 46, “Chinse” for ‘“Chi- 
nese,” ““Monterreau”’ for ““Montereau,” p. 47, “St. Jacques de la Boucheric” for “St. Jacques 
la Boucherie,” p. 49, ‘““Cheniére” for “chemin,” p. 50, “le mort” for “la mort,” “tourjours,” 
p. 51, “St. Roche” for “St. Roch,” p. 52, “enhume”’ for “inhume,” p. 54, “physiognamy,” 
“candelebra,” “Grande Théatre,” p. 55. “Certainly” for “certainty,” “Lesneure” for “Le 
Sueur”; “Pousina” for “Poussin”; p. 58, “affection” for “affectation”; “Trocadere”;. “the 
Caltural of Rheims”; p. 59, “stature” for “statue,” “Louis de Brieze” for “Louis de Brézé”; 
“J. B. Rousseau” for “J.-B. Rousseau,” p. 60, “Claux Sluter” for “Claus Sluter,” p. 61, 
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“Robert de Sorbonne” for “Robert de Sorbon,” ‘Médicine” for “Médecine”; p. 62, “St. 
Germaine des Pris” for “St. Germain-des-Prés,” etc. 

Omission or errors of accent are frequent, as in the words: Leon (p. 24), Musée (p. 43), 
St. Andre (p. 44), Odéon (p. 45), Opéra (p. 50), Agnes (p. 56), Fénélon (p. 62), Eugéne (p. 94), 
Iéna (p. 117), etc. 

However, one should not read in a critical spirit a book published by a woman of ninety 
with no other purpose than to share with others the privilege that she had of “enjoying the 
highest objective culture which the world affords.”” We can be grateful to Miss Trail for seek- 
ing at each step of her itinerary the things of real beauty and of good report. Those who are 
already familiar with the places she describes will find on each page someting to evoke pleasant 
memories of their own experiences. 

Mary T. Noss 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


LaGronw, Grecory G. H., Conversational Spanish (for beginners). Holt, 
1943. Pp. 219+lv. Price $1.40. 


According to the author’s statement in his Preface, the text under discussion is used as an 
elementary text where a conversation approach is desired. It is possible that many colleges 
and universities will undertake some more nearly conversational approach in modern foreign 
languages, especially in the teaching of Spanish. Grammar is not neglected in this text. Formal 
or technical grammar is, however, kept to a minimum. Interesting is the author’s statement 
that better results were obtained in the non-conversational abilities at the University of Penn- 
sylvania after the adoption of this type of text. The undersigned does not doubt this; he only 
wishes that more proof could be brought to the attention of the teachers of Spanish that this 
is true. 

For the school that is not ready to use this text as a beginning book, it can, nevertheless 
have a very important place. After finishing a typical grammar that insists on a more thorough 
scientific knowledge of grammar and composition, this text could be used in the second semes- 
ter or even in the second year as a rapid review grammar and conversational manual. The 
vocabulary would then be no problem and students could be encouraged to work entirely for 
fluency and excellence of pronunciation. 

Although this is a book designed especially for college and university, it might well be 
used in those high schools that have a place for third year Spanish, “may their tribe increase.” 
The younger the student can begin to develop a fluency, the better. 

James O. SWAIN 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


MANNING, CLARENCE A., Ukrainian Literature—Studies of the Leading 
Authors. Ukrainian National Association. Jersey City, N. J. 1944. 


Professor Clarence A. Manning is adequately prepared to deal with the modern period 
of the Ukrainian literature, having published, in the past, numerous studies on individual 
authors. Since the appearance in 1936 of a brief Survey by A. P. Coleman, a demand was felt 
for a more expanded work. 

If you have just learned how to pronounce Lwow, you may be disappointed: this volume 
has it: Lviv, also Kharkiv, Tchernihiv. Names of authors are transcribed in the same Ukrainain 
fashion, the book being published under the auspices of the Ukrainian National Association. 
The latter fact is reasonable for the polemical tone all through the Study against the Russian 
historians, “the Moscovite scholars,” the tsardom, the Russian liberals and democrats and 
even against the Ukrainian authors when they dared to produce in any other language than 
their vernacular. 
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In the opening chapter ‘The background of Ukrainian culture” we hear much of the 
Kievan Russia from which “Moscow preempted its culture” but not once is the great Northern 
center of Novgorod mentioned. It is evident that this Study of Ukrainian literature is in- 
tended to serve limited groups of readers who are receiving their political education. 

The following chapters are devoted to twelve biographies of Ukrainian authors, beginning 
with Hrihori (Gregory), Skovroda (born in 1722) who first started to use the vernacular in 
his writings. Here we have an extremely picturesque type of an eternal vagrant student. 
Professor Manning compares him to Socrates, except that “Socrates was married and played 
his part in the Athenian democracy.” 

The last chapter deals with the great Ukrainian poet Oles (b. 1878) who translated into 
Ukrainian Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” 

The closing chapter deals with “After Nineteen Eighteen.” Under the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
“the language was allowed to exist” writes Professor Manning which sounds like an under- 
statement. But he makes it clear that within the Soviet Union there never was an Ukrainian 
culture distinct from the general Soviet culture. The revival of Ukrainian literature does not 
depend on the official cult around the name of the poet Schevtchenko but upon the victory over 
regimentation, just as the revival of culture does not depend on the institution of high military 
order of Bohdan Chmelnitzky. 

Those who write on literatures of political minorities are often carried away by their in- 
tense enthusiasm. But one can only follow Professor Manning with sympathy when he says 
at the end of his introduction: “if there may be said to be anywhere a literature of the common 
man, it is the Ukrainian literature.”’ His wish is that in the world after the war, this literature 
and culture should play a prominent part. Amen. 

MICHEL BENISOVICH 
New York University (Formerly ASTP) 
New York, N.Y. 


STILLMAN, CLARK AND GODE, ALEXANDER, Spanish at Sight, Revised Edi- 
tion. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1943. Price $1.50. 


Spanish At Sight is a short, easy text profusely illustrated to facilitate the association of 
words with ideas. 

No formal lessons are planned by the authors. Each new page deals with some new phase 
of the life of the Smith Family. Mr. Smith has a high regard for himseif, and the reader is con- 
stantly laughing at the conceit of this likeable gentleman who is the chief character of the 
book. 

There are no exercises of any kind in this text and just one page of grammatical notes 
immediately preceding the vocabulary. 

The pronunciation of Spanish-American is adopted, and convenient pronunciation charts 
are found on both end-papers. 

Spanish At Sight seems to be planned for the use of observant adults who want to teach 
themselves Spanish. The infinitive forms of the verb and the third person singular of the 
Present Indicative Mood are introduced early in the book with sufficient repetition and variety 
to impress the average reader. But on the whole the treatment of the verb is too casual for the 
text that professes to be a practical combination of the reader-grammar plan. (On the book’s 
jacket we find the following appraisal,—“the book contains everything that the more serious 
student of language requires” including “the essentials of grammar.’’) 

Nevertheless we are sure that first year high school students would enjoy Spanish At 
Sight because the book can not fail to give them a sense of achievement and a worth-while 
belief in their own ability to read with understanding an easy Spanish text. 

JANE WILLIAMS 
Brooklyn, New York 
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